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PART  I 
INTRODUCTION 
A»  The  mission  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 

The  prophets  of  Hebrew  history  were  messengers  of  God» 
whose  great  mission  was  te  denounce  the  wrong  and  point 
out  the  v/ay  of  righteousness.     They  interpreted  the  history 
of  the  past  with  a  rare  discernment  for  true  values,  giving 
to  the  Hebrew  nation  a  philosophy  of  life.    They  were  in- 
terested in  the  aocial  and  national  problems  of  the  day; 
many  times  Israel  was  saved  from  dangers  because  of  the 
influence  of  the  prophets  who  held  aloft  the  ideal  of  Yah- 
weh  in  the  face  of  every  discouraging  tendency,  and  by  so 
doing  brought  victory.    But  more  than  that  they  represented 
a  steady  growth  in  the  ethical  and  religious  life  of  a 
people  who  held  a  unique  relationship  to  Yahweh,  Their 
lofty  conception  of  religion,     their  unusual  passion  and 
power,  their  ability  to  grasp  the  truth,     their  conviction 
of  the  unceasing  care  and  interest  of  their  God  made  them 

unique  in  the  religious  history  of  all  time,  "Prophecy  was 

(3) 

indeed,  the  suprer^ae  gift  of  Israel  to  the  world," 

B«  The  scope  of  TTesaianic  prophecy. 

Another  valuable  gift  was  that  phase  of  Hebrew  prophecy 
called  the  Messianic  Hope,  As  the  prophetic  life  of  Israel 

(l)  Knudson:  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy,  p.  1, 
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grew  in  beauty,  dereloxJed  In  content  and  experience,  the 
Messianic  ideal  develoxjed  also.     Its  aspects  were  varied, 
its  emphasis  determined  by  the  social  and  political  condi- 
tions of  the  period,  but  it  was  always  representative  of 
the  best  in  Hebrew  prophecy.     The  verbal  derivation  of  this 
rather  indefinite  tera  ca.ae  from  the  Hebrew  word  meaning 
to  "smear"  or  "anoint".     It  was  first  used  to  signify  the 
consecration  of  certain  instruments  and  objects  for  the 
use  of  Yahweh,    Then  it  was  broadened  to  include  persons 
who  were  anointed  for  a  special  and  holy  task.  Great  kings 
and  prophets  like  David  and  Elisha  became  'Tessiahs  in  so 
far  as  they  were  dedicated  to  a  particular  duty  by  divine 
authority.     In  their  thought,  some  of  the  power  and  holiness 
of  Yahweh  Himself  was  conferred  upon  the  individual  by  this 
significant  act. 

In  the  historical  sense  the  term  Messianic  has  a 
two-fold  meaning.     It  may  refer  to  the  individual  Messiah, 
the  person  called  to  do  a  definite  v.ork  and  t    bring  God's 
will  to  pass  in  human  history;  or  it  may  refer  to  the 
Messianic  age,  the  destiny  God  had  in  store  for  the  race. 
This  broader  meaning  is  more  comprehensive,  and  "has  to  do 
with  the  future  of  the  people  of  God;  ,  ,  .  not  simply  the 

expectation  of  a  Messiah,  but  the  belief  in  the  coming  of 
(1) 

the  kingdom," 

(l)  Knudson:  I^eligious  Teachings  of  the  Old  Testament 

p.  351, 
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C»  Mesaianic  prophecy  among  other  nations. 

Until  lately  no  one  thought  of  Messianic  prophecy  out- 
side of  Israel,     ith  the  study  of  proijhecy  of  other  and 
older  nations,  as  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  has  cone  nev/  light 
on  the  beginnings  of  the  ^'essianlc  idea.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  same  longings  and  desires  to  be  delivered 
from  want  and  oppression  were  inherent  in  these  other 
peoples  as  in  the  IIebrev;s,    They,  too,  wanted  happiness, 
national  glory  and  prosperity,  and  craved  a  sense  of  har- 
mony between  their  Deity  and  themselves.  They,  too,  were 
discontented  with  existing  conditions  and  hoped  for  a 
golden  age.  The  most  interesting  parallel  of  a  Messianic 
hope  is  found  in  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Egyptian 
Kingdom,  Prom  the  period  of  the  12th  dynasty  (2000-17883.C , ) 
comes  a  prediction  delivered  in  the  presence  of  a  king  by 
a  prophet  named  Ipuwer,    Ke  foretold  that  the  existing  social 
and  political  organizations  v/ould  be  overthrov/n  by  foreign 
invaders  and  that  a  great  calamity  v/ould  visit  the  land  and 
overtake  all  the  people,  rich  and  poor,  regardless  of  class. 
But  after  a  while  a  savior  v/ould  arise  and  restore  the  land 
and  people.    Of  him  men  would  way,  "He  is  the  shepherd  of 
all  the  people;  there  is  no  evil  in  his  heart.  If  his  flocks 
go  astray  he  will  spend  the  day  to  search  for  them.  The 
thought  of  men  shall  be  aflame;  would  that  he  might  achieve 
their  rescue*.  ,  .  ,  Verily  he  shall  smite  evil  v/hen  he 
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raises  his  arm  against  it."^"'"^    There  were  other  prophecies 
of  a  si/iilar  nature  wliich  show  that  TTessianic  prophecy  was 
not  confined  to  larael,  and  that  the  Hebrev/s  inny  have  bor- 
rOv;ed  certain  ideas  and  forms  from  these  older  nations.  But 
in  range  and  intensity,  in  i/ioral  earneatness  and  spiritual 
power,  Israel's  T^essianic  ideal  stands  on  a  high  peak  dis- 
tinct fro.,  that  of  her  neighbors,  and  unique  in  its  optimism 
and  forv/ard-1  coking  purpose.     In  most  cases,  the  ideal 
golden  age  of  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Persia  lay  in  the  past. 
In  days  gone  by  gods  and  their  human  brothers  had  lived 
together  in  peace  and  harmony.    Life  had  been  pleasant  and 
happiness  had  been  perfect,     "These  nations  of  antiquity, 
despairing  of  the  present  and  heedless  of  t> e  future, gloried 

In  their  past,  in  which  they  saw  the  perfection  of  all  hap- 

(2) 

piness,  social  and  national,"        Hot  so  with  the  Golden  Age 
of  Israel,     It  v/as  in  the  future,  and  every  ijroxjhet  preoched 
and  believed  intensely  in  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the 
days  to  come, 

^*  Origin  of  the  Hebrews*  .leasianic  hope. 

These  iiebrew  prophets  were  not  just  men  of  remarkaole 
piety  and  wisdom,  nor  laeve  political  leaders,  but  individ- 
uals in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  was  present  to  a  remarkable 


(1)  Breasted:  History  of  Iilgypt,  pp  204-205, 

(2)  Greenstone:  The  Messiaii  Idea  in  Jewish  History,  p. 21, 
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degrea.  The  moat  outstanding  fact  about  them  was  that  they 
were  conscious  of  divine  power  and  were  convicted  that  tliey 
spoke  "for  God,"  They  claimed  that  the  words  they  spoke 
were  not  their  ovm,  but  the  thoughts  of  God  revealed  to 
them,      hy  should  these  prophets  and  the  people  believe 
that  Yahweh  spoke  to  them  and  was  the  guide  and  protector 
of  their  affairs?  It  was  because  Israel  felt  herself  to  be 
a  chosen  people.    Long  years  ago  her  people  had  made  a  con- 
tract with  Yahweh  and  lie  had  made  one  -vith  them.  The  earli- 
est prOi.hets  whose  teachings  we  have  recorded  taught  that 
Abraham  received  a  call  froin  Yahweh,     "  *I  will  become 
tlieir  God  and  they  shall  become  my  people'  was  the  principle 
of  the  covenant  which  persisted  all  through  the  history  of 
Israel,"  ^-^^  Yahweh  had  been  the  guide  cf  the  people  tlirough 
the  desert,  lie  had  led  them  by  safe  paths.  He  had  found 
green  pastures  for  their  flocks^  Te  had  cnred  for  them 
night  and  day,  fought  their  battles  and  v/on  their  victories. 
The  people  believed  this  thoroughly,  and  interpreted  every 
blessing  and  disappointjient ,  joy  and  sorrow,  as  a  means  of 
YaJiweh  to  re  nind  tliem  of  tlieir  cove/:ant.    Some  day  they 
would  be  a  great  people;  at  sorae  future  dr-^te  v/ars  would 
cease  and  peace  should  inliabit  the  land;  at  that  time  joy 
and  prosperity  should  take  the  place  of  suffering  and  poverty. 


(l)  Robinson:  Prophecy  and  the  Trophets,  p,  14. 
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True  interpretation  found  in  Old  Testament  prophecy, 
'Jith  such  a  hojje  we  can  readily  see  that  imacination 
ran  riot,  all  types  and  kinds  of  wild,  fanatical  dreams 
took  possession  of  weaker  and  more  excitable  rainds.  False 
prophets  took  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  the  people  to 
satisfy  their  desire  for  gain  and  to  seek  popularity  and 
recognition,    3ut  through  the  uncertain  and  varied  history 
of  this  tiny,  struggling  nation,  stood  those  true  prophets, 
men  of  God,  whose  messages  are  constantly  a  source  of  reve- 
lation and  wonder*    These  are  the  sources  we  shall  use  to 
show  how  the  various  aspects  of  the  Messianic  idea  developed 
and  grew  with  the  changing  events  of  the  centuries,  and 
culminated  in  the  glorious  message  of  righteousness  and 
beauty  of  Deutero- Isaiah, 

F,  l^istinct  elements  of  the  Messianic  idea. 

This  ■vlessianic  idea  is  a  comijlex  one.     It  has  at  least 
three  distinct  elements,  each  of  which  was  the  result  of 
the  thought  and  experience  of  Israel,  Because  of  their  faith 
in  the  absolute  supremacy  of  Yahweh,  which  would  some  day 
be  asserted,  the  belief  in  a  day  of  doom  md  judgment  came 
into  existence,  a  day  when  Yahweh  would  manifest  His  power 
in  full  measure.  Because  of  their  national  consciousness 
and  conviction  that  they  were  Yahweh' s  chosen  people,  the 
idea  of  final  redemption  and  the  coming  of  a  new  age  re- 
sulted, Israel  would  enjoy  her  rightful  position  among  the 


nations  of  the  worldf  wars  would  cease,  and  all  peoples 
would  be  united  under  the  spiritual  leadership  of  Yaliweh's 
chosen  race,    Because  of  their  conception  of  the  corning  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  which  differed  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  tiroes,  t?ie  idea  of  the  individual  ■lessial'i  de- 
veloped.   At  first  when  the  nation  v/as  young  and  virile, 
the  thought  wo,s  centered  in  an  ideal  king.    "Urien  the  people 
were  down-trodden  and  afflicted  .-ana  hope  had  grown  very 
distant  and  shadowy,  the  "Suffering  Servant"  idea  took  its 
place.    After  the  exile  when  the  theology  was  transcendental 
and  apocalyptic,  the  poetic  conception  "of  a  Son  of  ".fan 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven" replaced  the  earlier 
beliefs.    These  ideas  and  others  are  woven  together  in  the 
passionate  soul-stirring  utterances  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets.    The  fact  that  they  believed  God  was  about  to 
intervene,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  very  close  at 
hand  made  their  messages  more  convincing,  and  their  ."^essiani 
conceptions  more  significant  and  suggestive. 


(1)  Daniel  7:13 
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AMOS 


A.  The  difficulty  of  traclnp;  early  oripiins  of  the 
Mesaianic  i^leal. 

So  many  of  the  early  traditions  of  Israel  a,re 
legendary  rather  than  historical,  and  so  much  of  the 
material  was  rewritten  and  influenced  by  later  writers 
that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  early  origins  of  the 
Messianic  ideal,    'Yriters  who  lived  long  after  the 
events  they  described  interpreted  t?ie  past  in  the  lan- 
guage of  their  own  age.    Early  isolated  documents  as 
"The  Song  of  Deborah",  certain  expressions  and  ideas 
here  and  there  in  the  Pentateuch  v/hich  show  a  more 
primitive  mind  than  that  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
the  standards  and  beliefs  that  Amos  and  liosea  and 
their  younger  contemporaries  take  for  granted  show 
that  a  future  hope  did  not  spring  into  existence  full- 
grown,  but  was  a  gradual  development  from  very  early 
sources, 

B,  Popular  conception  of  the  Day  of  Yahweh. 

The  popular  Day  of  Yahweh  in  the  time  of  Amos  was 
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victory  for  Israel  and  disaster  for  her  enemies;  a  time  of 
triumph  for  the  Hebrews  and  a  day  of  darkness  for  heathen 
nations.    The  nationalistic  belief  was  so  strong  and  the 
moral  element  so  undeveloped  that  this  chosen  people  could 
not  conceive  of  any  danger  for  themselves.    Deborah's  song 
of  triumph, 

"So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  0  Johovah: 
But  let  them  that  love  him  be  as  the  sun  when  he 
goeth  forth  in  Kis  might."  (l) 

voices  the  conviction  of  Israel's  safety  and  the  doom  of 

other  nations.    This  doctrine  received  its  character  largely 

from  the  conception  of  Yahweh.    Long  before  Israel  became 

a  nation  under  the  leadership  of  ^!oses  we  have  examples  of 

their  hopes  and  aspirations.  Abraham,  Isrtac  and  Joseph  were 

all  children  of  promise. 

"and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will 
bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great;  and  be  thou  a 
blessing:  and  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and 
him  that  curse th  thee  will  I  curse:  and  in  thee  shall 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." (2) 

"and  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
thou  shalt  spread  abroad  to  the  west,  and  to  the 
east,  and  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south;  and  in 
thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed."  (3) 

These  are  simply  extracts  from  the  history  of  J , 

the  author  who  lived  about  850  3,  C,,  a  century  before  Amos, 


(1)  Judges  5:31 

(2)  Genesis  12:2,3. 

(3)  Genesis  28:14. 
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and  who  had  gathered  the  various  stories  together  for  his 

great  work  in  which  he  told  the  story  of  Israel  from  its 

▼ery  beginning  to  the  Conquest  of  Canaan,     The  lentateuch 

is  filled  with  promises  of  the  glorious  future  of  Israel, 

but  most  of  them  are  additions  by  later  v/riters  to  heighten 

the  religious  quality  of  the  story  and  to  make  it  fit  with 

later  events,      'e  see  clearly,  however,  the  purpose  of  the 

original  author,  and  the  lesson  he  strove  to  teach.  That 

lesson  was  the  power  of  Yahweh  and  the  favor  v/hich  He  had 

continually  shown  to  Israel.    His  promises  to  Abraham  v/ould 

be  fulfilled  and  Israel  would  rejoice  over  the  future  that 

was  planned  for  her.    This  writer  thought  of  history  as  the 

working  out  of  the  purpose  of  God,  Yahweh  was  the  only  God 

for  Israel  and  the  people  should  be  loyal  to  Hira,  Yahweh 

was  a  Jealous  God,  and  would  not  tolerate  any  God  beside 

Himself,    He  had  dominion  over  all  the  activities  of  life, 

so  His  wrath      was  greatly  to  be  feared.    At  times  He 

showed  it  towards  Israel,  v/hen  certain  individuals  aroused 

His  anger,     Clazali  was  killed  when  he  stepped  forward  to 

prevent  the  ark  from  falling,  ^"''^  A  terrible  pestilence  was 

sent  by  Yahweh  as  punishment  for  the  census  that  David  had 
(o) 

taken,''  '  His  wrath  v/as  unaccountable,  i3ut  it  was  especially 
directed  against  Israel's  foes,  the  so-called  heathen  nations 


(1)  II  Samuel  6:6,7, 

(2)  II  oamuel  23ll5, 


of  the  earth.    They  v/ere  the  ones  who  had  reason  to  fear 
the  anger  of  the  mighty  Yahweh,  for  His  strength  and  ^jower 
would  be  used  to  protect  Israel,    He  liad  chosen  them,  there- 
fore He  would  punish  their  enemies  and  make  the  name  of 
Israel  blessed.     It  v;a3  this  conception  of  Yahweh  that  grew 
so  popular,  that  in  Araos'  day  the  people  -.vere  enjoying  t:  eir 
selfish  ease  and  false  security  ignorant  of  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  Grod  they  worshipped. 

The  way  in  which  they  conceived  of  this  future 
kingdom  of  blessedness  was  influenced  greatly  by  political 
conditions  and  national  events,    -^arly  traditions  emphasize 
the  wonderful  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt  under  the 
leadership  of  L'oses,    Yahweh,  by  His  miraculous  power,  freed 
them  from  subjection  and  slo.very.    This  experience  ^iiade  it 
possible  for  'loses  to  unite  all  the  tribes  under  one  God. 
The  Conquest  of  Canaan  also  had  great  national  significance. 
In  Judges,  which  is  the  older  and  more  authoritative  source, 
is  tlie  story  of  tlie  gradual  process  of  a.mlgamation  and 
settlement  that  lasted  until  the  time  of  David,    At  first 
the  Israelites  gained  some  brilliant  victories.    Then  they 
became  so  disunited  that  it  was  only  when  a  great  general, 
as  Deborah  or  Gideon,  arose  that  enough  national  enthusiasm 
was  aroused  to  organize  an  army.     It  was  at  this  ti.io  that 
the  Philistines  caused  so  much  trouble.    They  were  better 
organized  than  the  Hebrews,  more  advanced  in  civilization, 


and  found  it  easy  to  over-run  the  country  and  defeat  the 
Israelites,  Under  Saauel  and  Saul  the  struggle  for  freedom 
continued.  A  monarcPiy  was  established  which  organized  the 
nation  under  the  leadership  of  a  king*    For  a  while  Saul 
was  successful,  but  the  Philistines  again  invaded  Israel 
and  continued  their  conquests  unti ^  David,  fighting  in  the 
name  of  Yahweh,  turned  defeat  into  triumph  and  won  for  Israel 
victory  over  the  enemy,  His  reign  mde  a  lasting  impression 
on  the  rainda  of  his  people,  Ke  had  established  a  great  nation 
and  the  trouble  and  calamities  of  the  post  were  soon  forgot- 
ten.    The  possibilities  of  what  Israel  mif:ht  be  now  claimed 
their  attention,  so  that  the  purpose  of  God  in  bringing  them 
to  this  pinnacle  of  material  success  assumed  new  emphasis. 
From  now  on  this  tiny  nation  dreamed  of  a  world  kingdom, 
greater  than  David's,  which  would  assume  v;orld  significance 
and  international  power.     It  was  a  political,  national  con- 
ception, a  kingdom  ruled  by  a  great  leader,  having  the  qual- 
iticis  of  their  hero-king.     Succeeding  stru^^^^les  and  defeat, 
the  division  of  the  kingdoms  and  the  growth  of  world  powers 
changed  this  conception  many  times.     It  is  theref ont out  of 
the  national  experiences  of  Israel  that  we  shall  trace  their 
Messianic  ideal. 


C,  Factors  which  influenced  the  prophet's  message. 

During  the  ninth  century,  Daraascus  had  proved  to  be 
the  fcruiidable  foe  of  the  northern  kingdom,    Ahab  and  his 


succest^ors  fought  against  its  agression  80.aeti:ne3  for 
existence  itself*  and  constant  fighting  sapped  much  of  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  Israel.    But  in  the  ti.ne  of  Jereboam  II 
came  a  change  for  the  better.    Damascus  was  overthrown  by 
Assyria  and  Israel  lost  no  time  in  gaining  back  her  terri- 
tory.   Politically,  economically,  anc"  territorially,  the 
Hebrew  people  gained  a  position  they  had  not  knov/n  since 
the  reirn  of  David.    This  success  brought  prosperity  and 
increased  wealth,  but  it  also  brought  class  distinction, 
extravagance  and  soci'il  injustice.     It  was  these  evils 
that  awakened  the  consciences  of  the  first  writing  prophets. 

D,  The  prophet* 3  contribution. 

Prom  the  south  in  Tekoa,  came  a  young  shepherd, 
simple  and  stern,  filled  with  the  message  he  felt  called  to 
give  his  northern  neighbors.    The  gay  throngs  at  the  royal 
sanctuary  of  Bethel,  the  satisfied  priests,  the  luxury- 
loving  nobility  did  not  daunt  him.    Moved  by  the  injustice 
and  immorality  of  the  life  of  his  age,  he  gave  his  concep- 
tion of  the  Day  of  Yahweh^    His  approach  was  a  denouncement 
of  other  nations.    Syria,  Philistia,  Ammon,  and  Moab,  all 
were  to  receive  punishment  for  their  cruel  acts  com  litted 
against  Israel.    Then,  having  gained  the  sympathy  of  his 
hearers,  Amos  assumed  that  God  was  interested  in  the  be- 
havior of  other  nations  among  themselves.    Finally  he 
applied  his  principle  of  justice  to  Israel  and  showed  that 


she,  too,  raust  auffer  for  her  sins  and  therefore  fear  the 

Day  of  Yahweh  rather  than  long  for  it. 

"You  only  have  I  >cnown  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth:  therefore  I  will  visit  upon  you  all  your 
iniquities,"  (l) 

"'"oe  unto  you  that  desire  the  doy  of  Jehov?\hI  'Therefore 
would  ye  have  the  day  of  Jehovah?  It  is  darkness  and 
not  light,  ,  •  .  Shall  not  the  day  of  .Tehovsh  be 
darkness,  and  not  light?  even  very  dark,  and  no  bright- 
ness in  it?"  (2) 

"Arrd  it  shall  cone  to  pass  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovahf  that  I  will  cause  the  sun  to  go  dovm  at  noon, 
and  I  will  darken  the  earth  in  the  clear  day.  And  I 
will  turn  your  feasts  into  mourning,  and  all  your 

songs  into  lamentation;"  (o) 

"Behold,  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  are  upon  the  sin- 
ful kingdom,  and  I  will  destroy  it  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth."  (4) 

V'e  see  from  these  representative  v/ords  that  Amos 
believed  absolutely  in  the  universality  of  Yahweh,  He  was 
interested  in  all  hum?.n  history,  so  other  peoples  and  nations 
belonged  to  Him  as  well  as  Israel.    That  meant  that  His  day 
was  to  be  a  "day  in  which  He  mo,nife3ted  Himself  for  the  vin- 
dication of  Himself  and  of  His  righteous  purposes,  and  not 
of  Israel."  They  show,  also,  that  He  v/ould  punish  crimes 

not  because  they  were  comnitted  against  Israel  but  because 
they  were  crimes  against  humanity.    Amos,  then,  held  before 

(1)  Amos  3j2 

(2)  Amos  5:18,20. 

(3)  Amos  8:9,10 

(4)  Amos  9:8a 

(5)  Charles:  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  p. 89, 


Israel  and  Judah:  first,  a  picture  of  a  righteous,  moral 
God;  and  second,  a  God  of  a  chosen  people.     This  c}iante  of 
emphasis  meant  that  Yahv;eh*s  special  relationship  to  Ifis 
own  people  sienified,  not  privilege  to  4o  v/rong,  but  respon- 
sibility to  do  right.     Israel  had  not  dene  right,  but  had 
misused  the  privileges  Yaliweh  had  given  her.    The  ^ay  of 
Yahweh  v/ould  be,  then,  a  day  of  punishment  and  crilamity. 
Because  she  was  a  chosen  people,  she  would  be  punished.  In 
other  words,  Amos  believed  that  "whom  the  Lord  loveth,  He 
chasteneth." 

Because  this  shepherd  prophet  lived  In  the  period  of 
national  conflict,  and  the  growth  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
political  dangers  constantly  affected  his  prophecies.  He 
did  not  distinctly  s^^y  that  he  anticipated  an  invasion  of 
the  Assyrian  arrny,  but  he  must  have  been  conscious  of  it 
and  the  possible  consequence  to  Israel.     The  importance  to 
him  was  that  Yaliweh  was  making  use  of  this  instruraent  for 
the  punishment  of  His  own  people.    This  shows  that  his  con- 
ception was  truly  universal,  and  that  Yahweh* s  purpose  was 
international  and  moral,  rather  than  national  and  partial. 

Amos  was  preeminently  a  prophet  of  righteousness  and 
wrath.    Certain  natural  phenomena,  pestilences,  and  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  earthquake,  famine,  a  siege  of  locusts, 


(l)  Troverbs  3:12/ 
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and  periods  of  drought  were  warnings  which  Amos  felt  it 

was  his  duty  to  interpret  to  the  ijeople.     "Ke  did  not  make 

the  mistake  of  attempting  to  fix  the  date  upon  v/hich  the 

great  da.y  should  dawn,  but  the  visioti  of  its  retributive 

justice  was  the  doialnant  thouglit  in  his  mind,  •  .There  is 

no  confident  portrayal  of  a  glorious  future.    The  persistent 

(1) 

note  iri  one  of  trage<ly," 

Those  sections  of  the  book  of  Amos  v;hich  promise  a 
happy  future  of  world  supremacy  for  Israel  and  the  house 
of  David,  in  the  opinion  of  such  outatfvi.ding  scholars  as 
George  Adam  Smith  and  P., II,  Charles  are  additions  "by  Hxilic 
or  Post-Exilic  v/riters,    Tiie  conclusion  then,  is  that  Amos' 
message  to  Israel  was  tliat  of  approaching  and  inevitrible 
doom. 


(l)  J.N.P,  Smith:  The  Prophet  and  His  Tines,  p,  54. 
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CHAPTER  II 
II03SA 

A,  Factors  ^ich  influenced  the  prophet*  3  messapie. 

Hosea  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Amos  and  the  only 
one  of  the  literary  prophets  whose  home  was  in  the  northern 
kingdom,      e  do  not  know  his  exact  home,  but  from  his  fre- 
quent allusions  to  the  priesthood,  and  his  general  knov/ledge 
of  national  affairs  and  the  life  of  t?ie  upper  classes,  v/e 
assume  that  he  was  an  aristocrat.    His  message  was  like 
that  of  Amos,  in  large  measure  a  message  of  doom;  but  be- 
cause of  certain  factors  which  affected  his  ovm  life  and 
experience  it  stood  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
other  great  prophet. 

Hosea  was  a  northerner,  a  patriot,  and  loved  his 
countryrien  vdth  an  affection  and  understanding  of  which 
Amos  was  not  capable.    These  people  to  whom  he  preached 
were  his  own  people,  their  troubles  and  their  hurts  were 
his.  Ke  also  belonged  to  the  upper  class  of  society,  was 
used  to  civilization,  and  was  not  offended  by  city  ways. 
He  had  closer  contact  v/ith  these  luxury- loving,  prosperous 
aristocrats. 

Amos  had  predicted  the  captivity  of  Israel,  and 
evidently  looked  to  the  Assyrian  empire  as  the  source  of 
judgment  Yahweh  would  use  to  punish  Israel,    The  period  of 
Hosea* 3  activity  came  a  little  later  than  that  of  Amos*, 


but  before  the  outward  collapse  of  Samaria,  A  change  in 
political  conditions  had  made  the  approach  of  judc-aent  more 
certain,  for  Tiglath  Pileser  IV  who  ascended  the  Assyrian 
throne  in  745  B,  C.  undertook  his  conquests  with  new  energy 
and  pov;er.  Before  this  he  had  merely  plundered  and  had  ex- 
acted tribute   noney,  now  he  made  his  conquered  states  part 
of  the  Assyrian  Erapire,  deporting  the  population  of  some 
cities  to  those  of  other  regions.  The  petty  kinfjs  of  Israel 
at  this  time  were  weak,  and  maintained  themselves  by  depen- 
dence on  a  foreign  power,  or  by  appealing  to  the  temx>orary 
loyalty  of  their  sup^.orters,    National  existence  was  at  stake 
and  the  prophecies  of  judgment  that  came  from  Ilosea's  lips 
were  affected  mightily  by  the  imminent  political  destruction 
that  was  at  hand. 

The  relationships  of  Rosea  v/ith  his  unfaithful  v/ife, 
Gomer,  helped  him  to  understand  the  greater  relationship  of 
Yahv/eh  with  Israel,  There  are  various  interpretations  of  the 
prophetic  value  of  his  domestic  affairs,  but  the  greater 
number  think  that  Hosea  either  married  a  harlot  because  he 
felt  hiiiself  called  to  do  such  a  deed  for  a  lesson  to  Israel, 
or  that  Gomer* 3  disposition  to  adultery  did  not  manifest  it- 
self until  after  marriage.  The  latter  interpretation  seems 
more  logical  and  truthful.  After  the  birth  of  the  first  child, 
Hosea*  s  wife  evidently  proved  false  to  him  and  bore  him  tv/o 
children  who  were  not  his.    Because  of  Gomer 's  waywp.rdness. 


she  either  left  her  husband,  or  was  cast  off  by  him,  and 
descended  to  the  condition  of  a  prostitute,  finally  oeing 
sold  into  8laveiy«    The  first  child  was  called  Jezreel, 
which  name  contains  no  reference  to  Cioiier*3  unfaithfulness. 
The  other  two,  Loruha-nah  meaning  "unpitied",  and  Lo-a.^ai 
meaning  "not-^iiy-kin" ,  show  that  they  .vere  jorn  after  Ilosea 
was  a.vare  of  his  -.vife's  sin*  which  experience  he  maices  the 
Tehicle  of  his  passionate  prophecies,    3ut  Gomer  was  not 
forgotten.    liosea  still  loved  her  in  spite  oi'  her  faith- 
lesiiness,  and  the  fact  that  he  used  his  experience  as  a 
symbol  of  the  love  and  unending  affecticn  of  the  divine 
Heart  for  Israel,  helps  us  to  believe  that  he  finally 
repurchased  her,  lorouglit  her  back  home,  and  restored  her 
to  wifehood  again. 

The  fourth  consideration,  that  the  bock  of  hosea 
is  not  chronologically  arranged  and  tliot  conflicting  prophe- 
cies of  dojOin  and  jxope  are  inter:iii:-igled,  is  i.aportant.  It 
is  possible  and  prooable  that  the  prophet's  later  messages 
were  seriously  affected  oy  personal  and  n'itional  experi- 
ences, and  that  as  the  man  grew  and  his  ideas  of  God  de- 
veloped his  prophecies  took  on  a  different  and  more  hOj^e- 
ful  tone. 

3.  The  prophet^ 3  contribution. 

Ilosea,  like  the  Judean  prophet  Amos,  believed  in 
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a  "Day  of  Yahweh",  a  judgment  of  the  nations.    He  did  not 
mention  the  term,  but  the  content  of  his  message  wr.s  striking- 
ly similar  in  its  tone  of  doom  and  coming  evil.    His  1;  men- 
tations over  the  genernl  immorality  of  the  Israelites  were 
many.    Chapters  four  to  thirteen  are  almost  one  continuous 
denunciation  of  Israel  for  her  wong  doings, 

"Because  of  the  wickedness?  of  their  doings  I  will 
drive  theii  out  of  my  house;  I  will  love  thein  no 
more."  (l) 

"For  I  will  be  unto  PlphralTn  as  a  lion,  and  as  a 
young  lion  to  the  house  of  Judah:  I,  even  I,  will 
tear  an'  go  n-^Tiy;  I  villi  crxry  off,  and  there  shall 
be  none  to  deliver."  (2) 

"Repentance  shall  be  liid  from  raine  eyes,"  (o) 

The  nation  was  utterly  corrupt.  According  to  Hosea 

It  had  worshipped  graven  images  and  had  deserted  Yahv/eh  for 

Baal.     It  had  forgotten  its  past,  its  deliverance  and  divine 

protectionj  therefore  Yahv/eh  v/ould  cast  His  people  away. 

"I  know  Ephrain,  and  Israel  is  not  hid  from  me; 
for  now,  0  Ephraim,  thou  hast  played  the  harlot, 
Israel  is  defiled,''  (4) 

There  were  V'lrious  conceptions  of  this  threatened 

doom.    At  times  it  v/^.s  represented  as  due  to  their  inward 

wickedness  and  decay,    ^"^t^  other  times  Ilosea.  thought  of  it 

as  brought  on  by  ^■:^ar. 


(1)  Hosea  9:15  ''^^^'^  lo:14f 

(2)  Hosea  5:14  -«^sea  5:3 
(5)  Knudson:  3eacon  Lights  of  Prophecy,  p.  108 
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"And  the  s'.vord  shall  fall  upon  their  cities,  nd 
shall  consume  their  bars,  and  devour  them,  because 
of  their  cvvn  counsels."  (l) 

The  nation  should  go  into  captivity,  nnd  in  several  places 

mention  is  made  of  both  ^gypt  and  Assyri?^,  the  two  rrent 

world  powers  of  that  day,  as  places  v.hither  they  shnll  be 

deported, 

Ilosea, because  of  his  spiritual  backPTOund  and  reli- 
gious training,  v/ys  not  content  to  limit  his  doom  to  r  p'^r- 
tlcular  calamity.  The  destruction  of  Israel  v/ould  not  only 
have  political  and  national  significance,  but  religious 
meaning.  These  foreign  n^^tion3  were  ^ahweh* s instruments  to 
punish  his  w<ayward  peoi^le.  The  final  overthrow  of  the  na- 
tion v/as  to  be  carried  out  by  '^ahv/eh  Himself,  The  God  who 
gave  would  talce  awp.y.  Bin  would  bring  the  nation  its  pun- 
ish lent,  and  transg^ression  would  separate  it  from  the  God 
it  had  deserted,  "Yahweh  was  about  to  intervene,  and  v/hen 
He  intervened  He  did  not  need  to  bring  to  an  end  the  old 
relation  between  Hi'^  and  His  people.  It  //as  at  an  end 
through  the  people's  ovm  act,"   (2)  The  result  raust  necess- 
arily be,  then,  for  Ya}:weh  to  cast  Israel  out  of  the  land, 
and  t 'ke  away  the  i)rivilege3  it  had  enjoyed.  The  fate  '?as 
imminent,  nothing  could  avert  it.  Any  better  future  was  to 

(1)  liosea  11:6 

(2)  "Velch:  The  lleligion  of  Israel,  p,133 


come  only  after  the  judgment  had  run  its  course. 

When  one  is  considering  these  messages  of  judg- 
ment they  seem  final,  and  the  future  of  Israel  appears 
hopeless.    Some  scholars,  Charles,  T'arti,  and  Cheyne, 
reject  all  the  passages  which  deny  this  doctrine  of  in- 
exorable doom  and  promise  the  future  blessedness  of 
Israel.    Even  if  their  judgment  is  correct,  we  cannot 
attribute  to  Hosea  a  fatalistic  hopelessness.  The 
emotional  fervor  of  the  prophet  and  his  belief  in  the 
pas3ionate  love  of  Yahweh  for  His  people  must  eventually 
have  led  to  some  hope  for  the  end  of  punishment,  Araos* 
sternness  of  character  is  consistent  with  his  message 
of  unrelenting  doom,  Because  of  Hosea* s  conception  of 
Yahweh,  he  realized  the  necessity  of  suffering,  and 
the  hopelessness  of  his  people's  condition;  out  his 
knowledge  served  as  a  backfround  for  the  unchanging 
love  of  God  that  is  not  willing  to  leave  Israel  to  her 
just  fate.     In  IIosea*s  case  the  dominant  note  of  judg- 
ment is  relieved  and  softened  by  the  redeeming  fact  of 
love. 
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CHArTEPx  III 
ISAIAK 

A.  Factors  which  influenced  the  prophet* a  message. 

After  lloseay  prophecy  had  its  home  exclusively  in 
Judah.    The  first  of  the  great  southern  leaders  was  Isaiah 
whose  ministry  began  while  Hosea  was  still  prophesying  in 
the  north.    For  more  than  forty  years  this  great  prophet 
preached  continually  his  one  sermon  of  "trust  in  Yahweh", 
and  because  of  his  insistence  on  that  point  he  has  often 
been  called  the  "prophet  of  faith".    His  faith  was  so  closely 
connected  with  the  national  history  of  the  period  that  we 
cannot  understand  his  .'Jessianic  contributions  v/ithout  some 
knowledge  of  their  political  significance.     Isaiah  v/as 
evidently  a  man  of  high  social  rank  and  belonged  to  a  family 
of  importance.    He  had  extraordinary  knowledge  of  court  and 
international  affairs,  and  was  able  to  speak  to  the  king  in 
terms  of  comparative  equality,    3ome  scholars  say  he  was  a 
cousin  of  Vizziahf  the  vigorous  ruler  v/hose  reign  of  fifty- 
two  years  had  been  a  period  of  power  and  splendor  for  Judah, 
When  this  king  died  in  740  3,  C,  the  young  prophet  began  his 
active  v/ork.    He  evidently  had  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  new  king,  Jotham,  was  aware  of  the  critical  condition 
of  the  nation,  the  approaching  danger  of  the  Assyrian  in- 
vasions, and  was  anxious  about  the  future  of  Judah,  His 


royal  position  and  his  acquaintance  with  affairs  of  state 
would  roake  him  feel  keenly  his  responsibility  to  his  coun- 
try and  their  relationship  to  Yahweh.     It  must,  therefore, 
have  been  a  natural  thing  for  him  to  go  to  the  house  of 
Yahweh  to  meditate  and  ponder  on  his  course  of  action.  '^Tiile 
there  one  day  he  received  a  vision  which  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  him  that  his  whole  life  and  thought  v;as  there- 
after controlled  by  it.    Ke  saw  the  Divine  King  on  His 
throne  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  an  unusual  experience, 
for  Yahweh  was  considered  too  holy  and  too  majestic  for  a 
human  being  to  come  in  direct  contact  'svith  Him,  But  Isaiah 
had  done  so.    For  him,  Yahweh  wa.s  transcendent  and  exalted 
in  holiness  and  mystery,  but  immanent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  and  His  people,  and  ever  present  in  His  holy  city. 

"Holy,  holy,  holy  is  Yahweh  of  Hosts,     /  v 
The  whole  earth  is  full  of  His  glory. 

It  was  a  strange  message  that  Isaiah  received  from  Yaiiweh, 

but  it  is  understandable  when  we  realize  that  he  knew  the 

character  of  his  people  and  understood  the  uselessness  of 

any  attempt  to  change  it.     Isaialri  responded  to  the  divine 

call  of  service,  "  'horn  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for 

fo) 

us?"  Q,uickly  and  gladly  he  cried,  "Here  am  I,  send  me."  ' 
But  the  commission  was  one  of  destruction  and  hopelessness. 


(1)  Isaiah  6:3 

(2)  Isaiali  6:8 


"Go  and  tell  this  people.  Hear  ye  indeed,  but 
understand  not;  and  see  ye  indeed,  but  perceive 
not,  I.Iake  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and 
make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes; 
lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with 
their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart, 
and  turn  again  and  be  healed,"  (l) 

Isaiah  showed  no  evidence  of  hope  that  his  v/ords  woulr*  have 
any  effect.    But  because  he  was  a  messenger  of  C-od  he  had 
to  sound  forth  his  prediction  of  evil.    There  was  no  other 
course  for  him  to  take, 

Jotham  ruled  but  five  years,  so  it  was  in  connection 
with  the  two  kings  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah  that  Isaiah  prophesied, 
Conteniporary  with  these  kings  were  the  four  great  Assyrian 
monarchs,  Tiglath  Pileser  IV,  Ghalmaneser,  Sargon  and 
Sennacherib,  all  noted  for  their  military  ability  and  vic- 
torious campaigns.    During  all  the  years  of  the  monarchy  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  there  had  been  no  more  critical  time  than 
this.     In  734  B.  C,  the  Syro-Ephrairaitish  "7ar  took  place, 
in  which  Ahaz,  panic-stricken  at  the  invasion  of  Kezin, 
king  of  Gyria,  and  Feknii,  king  of  7:phraira,  appealed  to 
Assyria  for  help.    These  kings  with  Philistia  were  trying 
to  force  Judali  into  a  coalition  with  them.    The  refusal  of 
Ahaz  led  to  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  the  allies  and  the 
attempt  to  put  another  king  on  the  throne,    Aliaz,  against 
the  advice  of  Isaiah  won  temporary  safety  for  himself  by 
placing  his  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  Assyria,  This 


(l)  Isaiah  6:9,10 


meant  greater  oppression  of  the  poor  and  heavy  taxation  to 
pay  the  huge  triaute  necessary  to  pacify  the  greedy  monarch. 
The  very  next  year  the  Assyrian  array  invaded  the  northern 
part  of  Israel  and  in  732  B,  C,  Damascus,  the  ouffer  state 
between  northern  Israel  and  Assvria,  was  captured.  In  722 
3,  C,  Samaria  v/as  taken  and  Israel  was  carried  into  ca.ptiv- 
ity.    During  the  next  few  years  there  were  repeated  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  subject  nations  to  throw  over  the  foreign 
yoke,  each  effort  being  met  by  repeated  invasions  by  the 
Assyrian  king,    Ke  was  not  interested  in  Judaii,  but  in 
Egypt,  and  in  order  to  get  there  he  had  to  conquer  the  for- 
tifications down  the  l.'editerranean  coast,    Ileither  did  he 
intend  to  allow  Jerusalem  to  cut  off  his  retreat  if  such 
should  be  necessary,    Ahaz  had  died  in  715  13,  C,,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Hezekiah  a  weak  and  changeable  char- 
acter.   He,  with  other  short-sighted  politicians  wished  to 
trust  in  the  offered  assistance  of  J.gypt  and  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Assyria,    Through  the  influence  of  uerodach-baladan, 
the  instigator  of  revolutions  in  Babylonia,  Judali  joined 
with  Ashdod  and  other  Philistine  cities  in  711  B,  C,  in  a 
revolt  against  3argon,     The  result  for  Ashdod  was  capture 
and  deportation  of  the  people,  although  Judah  seems  to  have 
escaped.     In  705  3,  C,  following  the  death  of  Gargon,  an- 
other revolt  took  place  under  llgyptian  influence,    lor  a 
time  they  were  successful,  Assyria  being  busy  with  uprisings 


in  the  east.     In  701  B,  C,  howevert  Sennacherib,  the  new 
king  arrived  with  a  1;  rge  arrny  and  devastated  Judah,  I^iven 
Jerusalem  was  demanded.     But  at  tlie  criticr  l  time,  nev/  dis- 
turbances in  the  east  appeared,  Sennacherib  was  needed  at 
home,  his  ariny  was  probably  incapacitated  by  a  pestilence, 
and  Jerusalem  was  left  uncap tured  and  independent,  although 
it  continued  to  pay  tribute  to  Assyria  as  before. 

B.  Contributions  of  the  prophet. 
1.  5arly  prophecies. 

This  brief  survey  of  historical  events  shows  tlat  a 
man  of  Isaiah's  type  and  position  was  necessarily  in  close 
connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation.    liis  understand- 
ing of  the  outcome  of  such  instability  as  Ahaz  and  Kezekiah 
shov/ed,  pledging  loyalty  to  one  nation,  only  to  withdraw  it 
in  favor  of  another  less  powerful  one,  led  him  to  the  belief 
in  the  certainty  of  disaster.    His  interest  in  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  in  Judah,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
holiness  and  righteousness  of  Yahweh  corapelled  him  to  preach 
largely  a  message  of  punishment  and  judgment.    He  felt  him- 
self to  be  a  predictor  of  evil,  ratlier  than  of  hope,  Isaiah, 
like  Amos,  believed  in  a  day  of  Yaliweh  that  v/ould  bring 
disaster  for  Israel.    But  since  he  lived  enough  later  to 
have  seen  the  approaching  doom  of  Judah  as  well  as  that  of 
her  northern  neighbor,  and  since  Judah  was  his  home,  his 
prophecies  were  directed  mainly  against  his  own  nation. 
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He  felt  keenly  the  corruption  oi  tne  citizens,  the 

pride  and  shallowness  of  the  women,  the  injustice  of  the 

rich  and  their  oppression  of  the  poor.    Such  wickedness 

would  have  to  be  punished, 

"And  when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide 
mine  eyes  froia  you;  yea,  when  ye  make  many  prayers, 
I  will  not  hear:  your  hands  are  full  of  blood," (l) 

"Yahweh  standeth  up  to  contend,  and  standeth  to  judge 
the  peoples."  (2) 

"Therefore  is  the  anger  of  Yaliweh  kindled  against  his 
people.  And  he  hath  stretched  forth  his  hand  against 
them,  and  hath  smitten  them:  and  the  mountains  trem- 
ble, and  their  dead  oodies  are  as  refuse  in  the 
midst  of  the  streets,  Por  all  this  his  anger  is  not 
turned  away,  but  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still," (3) 

Social  conditions  were  unbearable,  and  the  king  was  but  a 

tool  of  the  politicians  instead  of  a  faithful  servant  of 

Yahweh . 

This  judgaent  was  to  come  to  pass  by  means  of  the 

Assyrian  ariqy.    They  were  Yahweh* s  instrument  to  purge 

away  the  evil,  they  were  "Yahweh* s  wrath  to  burn  out  their 
(4) 

sin,"  In  fact  they  were  the  rod  in  Yahweh* s  hand  to 

to  punish  his  disobedient  people.  In  time  God  would  visit 
judgment  upon  the  self-exalted  king  of  Assyria, - for  Isaiah 
always  emphasized  the  point  that  a  nation  that  exalteth 

(1)  Isaiah  1:15 

(2)  Isaiah  3:13 

(3)  Isaiah  5:25 

(4)  Peters:  Iieligion  of  Israel,  p,  233. 
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itself  should  be  brought  low.    God  only  should  be  exalted. 
Arrogance,  pride  and  trust  in  material  strength  and  achiev- 
ment  were  a  sure  precursor  of  do'vm-fall,    Assyria,  then, 
was  the  instrument  of  punishment,  but  Yahweh  was  the  planner 
and  executor. 

"V.lio  hath  purposed  this  against  Tj^re,  tlie  bestower  of 
crowns,  whose  merchants  are  princes,  whose  traffick- 
ers are  the  honorable  of  the  earth"?  Yahweh  of  hosts 
hath  purposed  it,  to  stain  the  pride  of  all  glory, 
to  bring  into  contempt  all  the  honorable  of  the 
earth,"  (l) 

In  Isaiah  10:5-15  Isaiah  denounced  Assyria  for  not  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  it  was  but  the  tool  in  Yahweh* s  hands, 
and  for  overstepping  the  limits  of  its  power. 

Although  tlie  punishment  was  harsh,  Isaiah's  message 
was  not  without  hope.    Early  in  his  ministry,  during  the 
Syro-Ephraimitish  war,  when  the  terrified  Ahaz  was  inspecting 
his  water  supply  and  preparing  for  a  siege,  Isaiah  went  to 
the  king  with  his  little  son,  Shearjashub,  as  a  living  mes- 
sage of  trust  in  Divine  pov/er.     The  child  had  been  named 
"remnant  shall  return,"  and  this  child  was  proof  of  Isaiah's 
hope  that  eventually  a  small  group  of  people  would  remain 
faithful  to  Yahweh  and  be  saved.    At  first  this  idea  of  a 
remnant  was  emphasized  less  than  the  promise  of  judgment, 
But  as  the  situation  became  more  hopeless,  Isaiah's  faith 
arose  to  the  assurance  that  Yalriweh  was  all-powerful,  and 
would  not  deliver  His  sanctuary  over  to  the  enemy.  Evident- 
(l)  Isaiah  23:3,9. 


ly  Ahaz  paid  no  attention  to  Isaiah's  warnings  and  did  not 
believe  his  declaration  that  God  who  controlled  all  the 
movements  of  history  would  take  care  of  I'is  people  in  this 
crisis.    Already  he  had  forsaken  the  divire  care  of  Ya^iv/eh 
for  the  material  assistance  of  Assyria,     Isaiah  in  despera- 
tion offered  him  a  sign, 

"Behold,  a  virgin  sl^all  conceive  and  bear  a  soHf  and 
shall  call  his  name  Immanuel,  Gutter  and  honey  shall 
he  eat,  when  he  knoweth  to  refuse  the  evil,  and 
choose  the  good,    3?"or  before  the  child  shall  know  to 
refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good,  the  land  \v}iose 
two  kings  thou  abhorrest  shall  be  forsaken,"  (l) 

Ahaz  had  failed  to  follow  Isaiah's  advice  and  had  refused 

to  trust  in  Yahweh,    Therefore,  Judalri  would  be  laid  waste» 

her  country  would  "oe  desolate,  and  hunger  and  suffering 

should  be  the  portion  of  her  people.    Many  have  tried  to 

give  this  passage  'Tessianic  meaning,  and  insist  that  it  was 

a  prediction  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus,  But  the  fact 

that  it  v/as  a  sign  for  Ahaz  removes  any  chance  of  the  Im- 

manuel  being  an  agent  of  salvation.    The  terra  Irarianuel  had 

been  used  through  many  preceding  generations  to  designate 

the  faith  of  the  Hebrew  people.     It  was  a  phrase  and  not  a 

name,  and  in  this  case  carried  in  its  symbolism  a  popular 

hope,     Isaiah  probably  used  the  name  to  calm  the  fears  of 

those  who  lacked  faith,  to  challenge  the  faith  of  Ahaz  the 

king,  in  this  important  crisis*  and  create  trust  in  Yahweh 


(l)  Isaiah  7:  14f  -  17 


rather  than  fear  of  neighboring  enemies  whose  land  would 
soon  be  forsaken.    The  sign  which  served  as  this  warning 
stated  that  a  young  v/o-nan  of  marriageable  age  should  soon 
bear  a  son  whom  she  v/ould  na;ae  Inmanuel  -  "God  is  with  us". 
Before  this  child  should  come  to  years  of  discretion  and 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  Judah  v/ould 
be  laid  waste.     There  would  be  no  harvests,  and  the  only 
food  the  child  would  be  able  to  obtain  would  be  curds  and 
honey,  the  food  of  nomds.    Judgment  would  fall  upon  Judah 
by  means  of  the  country  on  whom  Ahaz  was  now  depending:  viz. 
Assyria. 

2,  Messages  between  734  and  722  3,  C, 

Between  the  fall  of  Damascus  and  the  fall  of  Samaria 
there  is  only  one  passage  of  'Tessianic  significance,  and  the 
date  of  this  is  very  micertain,    !.fany  scholars  think  Isaiah 
9:1-7  is  the  work  of  a  post-exilic  writer.    Others  think  it 
can  very  probably  be  attributed  to  Isaiah  himself  at  this 
time  of  national  conflict  and  danger.  Tiglath  Pileser  IV 
was  the  greatest  conqueror  of  his  time.    He  was  a  marvelous 
planner  of  campaigns,  a  perfect  warrior  in  time  of  battle, 
a  gatherer  of  enormous  spoils,  and  a  king  and  lover  of  war, 
Would  it  not  have  been  natural  for  Isaiah  to  have  seen  a 
vision  of  a  great  ruler  for  Israel  o.s  contrasted  with  this 
Assyrian  monarch?  The  glorious  reign  of  David  was  long  past, 
Ahaz,  a  weakling,  was  on  the  throne  of  Judah  and  was  not 
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worthy  of  his  royal  authority.     This  mighty  king  of  Assyria 
was  threatening  the  safety  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  was  very 
natural  for  Isaiah  to  hope  for  a  time  wh.en  Israel  should 
again  be  ruled  by  a  great  king,  .Tliat  is  his  ideal  of  the 
future  ruler? 

"And  his  name  sliall  be  called,   Vonderful  Counsellor, 
Mighty  God,  Everlasting  Father,  Trince  of  7eace,"(l) 

In  other  words  his  first  three  characteristics  a.re  similar 
tc  those  of  Tiglath  lileser,  himself,  He  will  be  a  wonderful 
planner  and  statesman;  a  mighty  God,  a  divine  hero,  whose 
worth  is  measured  by  his  success  in  battle;  and  an  everlast- 
ing Slather,  hard  to  translo^te  but  probably  meaning  an  over- 
powering master  and  father  of  spoils;  but  instead  of  i-.  king 
and  lover  of  v/ar,  he  will  be  a  king  and  lover  of  peace.  He 
will  be  a  greater  warrior  than  Tiglath  Pileser,  but  he  will 
fight  only  because  he  desires  Peace  and  Good-v/ill. 

In  726  B.  C.  Tiglath  Flleser  died  and  the  great  Shal- 
maneser  Decaine  the  monarch.  Again  Israel  under  king  Hoshea 
revolted  against  lier  new  master,  and  again  met  with  no  suc- 
cess,   i'or  in  722  B.  C,  when  Sargon  was  emperor,  ^asriaria  was 
taken  and  Israel  was  carried  into  captivity,  Isaiah  still 
pronounced  his  message  of  judgiiient,     Isaiah  9:7-10:4,  5:25-29, 
28:1-4,  are  examples  of  it.     It  is  a  picture  of  desolation 
he  gave  usi  for  Israel  had  gone  into  exile  never  to  return. 
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3.  Messages  frotn  722  to  701  S.  C. 

Judah  did  not  learn  through  the  experience  of  her 
northern  neighbors  and  aeened  blind  to  her  own  inevitable 
fate,    Ilezekiah,  vdrio  becane  king  in  715  U,  C.  was  strongly 
in  favor  of  accepting  the  offered  help  of  I-'gypt  in  an  effort 
to  rega.in  independence  fron  Assyria,  Isaiah  saw  the  futility 
of  such  a  course»  realized  his  f ellovz-countrymen* s  lack  of 
faith  in  Yahv/eh,  and  walked  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
barefoot  and  naked  for  three  years  as  a  sign  of  the  fate 
that  v/as  surely  coining  soon  to  Judah.    This  preaching  proved 
effective  at  the  time,  but  in  705  B.  C,  v/hen  Sargon  died 
and  Sennacherib  took  his  place,  the  whole  country  rose  in 
rebellion,     Isaiali  alone  realized  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
it  all.    More  emphatically  and  more  persistently  than  ever 
he  preached  his  sermon  of  faith  and  reliance  on  God,  warning 
Judah  of  the  suffering  and  ca^-tivity  that  would  coae  to  her 
if  she  did  not  repent.    The  enemy  v/as  approaching,  the 
danger  was  becoming  more  threatening,  and  then  it  was  that 
Isaiah  preached  his  doctrine  of  the  Inviolability  of  3ion, 
Judah  would  be  devastated  but  Jerusalea  would  be  saved, 
Isaiah  could  not  understand  the  religion  of  Yaiiweh  without 
its  toiaple.    Some  external  dwelling  was  necessary  for  iUm, 
To  Isaiah  it  was  inconceivable  that  Yahweh  v/ould  allow  iiis 
holy  city  to  be  destroyed;  on  the  contrary  it  v/ould  be  the 


(1) 


Isaiah  29S1-15 
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Assyrians  who  would  suffer  defeat  and  punishnent,    / Iso 
Isaiah  knew  that  the  eneiaj'  v/culd  be  called  ho.ne  to  settle 
other  troubles,  and  Jerusalem  would  be  left  in  ^eace.  "/Yieit 
he  prophecied  ca.ie  trucf  for  Gennacherib' s  iiivasion  was 
interrupted  by  uprisings  in  the  east,  and  Jerusalera  v/rts 
safe  for  a  while  longer. 

ITow  it  was  ohct  Isaiah  foretold  in  words  of  marvel- 
ous beauty  and  fervor  the  coming  of  an  ideal  kingdom  and 
described  the  endo\Tinents  of  the  ideal  king, 

"And  there  shall  come  forth  a  shoct  out  of  the  stock 
of  Jesse*  and  a  branch  cut  of  his  roots  shall  bear 
fruit.    And  the  Spirit  of  Yahweh  shiall  rest  upon 
hira.   ...  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  tie  know- 
ledge of  Yahv.eh,  as  the  waters  cover  the  eea."(l) 

3oiQe  claim  that  this  passage  is  also  ^^ost-exilic ,  and  others 
claim  that  it  is  very  possible  that  it  could  have  been 
uttered  at  a  time  like  this  when  Judah  was  in  such  need  of 
a  leader.     If  Isaiali  stood  for  the  doctrines  of  the  "Invi- 
olability of  Zion"  and  the  "saved  reianant"  of  the  Hebrew 
peoi^lei  he  could  also  have  pictured  the  future  condition 
and  ideal  ruler  of  this  tiny  group  of  individuals*  The 
succeeding  verses,  Isaiah  11:10-16,  .vhich  are  collections 
of  riaterial  dealing  v.it].  the  future  glcry  of  the  kingdom 
of  '^'ahweh  under  the  rule  of  a  i':e3.:.ianic  king»  are*  hov/ever, 
generally  conceded  to  h.ave  been  written  Much  later. 


Isaiah  11:1-9 


4,  Summary  of  Isaiah* s  ■lessianic  contributions^ 
Isaiah  preached  first  and  foremost  the  imminent 
and  certain  destruction  of  his  people.     Like  AmoSf  he  pic- 
tured the  day  of  Yahv;eh  in  the  immediate  future  in  terras  of 
doom  and  punishment;  Yahweh  was  a  god  of  righteousness  first, 
and  a  protector  of  Israel  second,    But  through  fiery  trial 
and  severe  oliastisement  the  nation  was  finally  to  be  reatored 
on  a  righteous  foundation. ^     This  conclusion  he  reached 
because  of  his  ever-growing  conviction  in  the  inviolability 
of  Zlon  and  the  anticipation  that  a  remnant  of  individuals 
would  remain  faithful  to  Yahv/eh  and  be  saved,  lie  m^lntoined 

that  "Gennacherib  would  not  enter  Jerusalem,  because  Yahweh 

(2) 

would  defend  it,  for  -Us  own  sake,  and  for  David*s  sake." 
Although  Assyria  had  been  the  red  cf  Yahweh* s  anger,  by  her 
arrogance  and  pride  she  had  made  herself  unfit  to  be  any 
longer  Yahweh*  s  instrui>ient  of  punishment.     This  Zion  would 
be  recognized  as  the  center  of  Yahweh *3  dominion,  and  Yahivveh 
Himself  would  rule  His  world.  A  faithful  little  band  of 
people  was  to  be  the  nucleus  v/ith  which  He  would  build  a  new 
and  glorious  City  of  liighteousness.    Out  of  the  remnant 
would  arise  a  new  state. 

The  question  which  arises  here  is  how  far  and  in 
what  way  did  Isaiah  elaborate  and  describe  the  life  in  -'^ion 

(1)  Isaiah  1; 24-26 

(2)  Gray:  Isaiah,  Vol.  I,  p.  xcii 
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after  the  judgment?  Most  of  the  passages  inserted  which 
give  a  gloviring  picture  of  the  future  city  are  credited  to 
pcst-exilic  writers.    .'Jven  chapter  11:1-9  is  seriously 
questioned.  Charles  selects  1:24-26  as  the  only  passage  in 
which  Isaiah  prophesied  the  advent  of  the  kingdoro,  and  in 
connection  with  this  t>.ere  is  no  mention  of  any  individual 
Messiah,     If  we  agree  with  George  Adam  Smith  and  accept 
9:6,7,  and  11:1-9  as  the  v/ork  of  Isaiah,  and  there  are 
good  reasons  as  we  have  previously  mentioned  for  accepting 
them  as  such,  \7e  still  must  deny  that  the  prophet  looked 
forward  to  any  super-human,  religious  leader.    Ke  merely 
pictured  the  need  of  Judah  at  the  critical  period  of  her 
history,  a  national  leader  ^A'ith  qualities  of  wisdom  and 
discernment,  a  true  descendent  of  the  royal  line  of  Dpvid, 
whose  reign  was  so  glorified  and  haloed  in  the  mind  of  every 
Hebrew.    This  "anointed  one"  would  rule  his  people  with 
equity  and  righteousness. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
MICAH 

A,  Factors  which  influenced  the  prophet's  message. 

In  striking  contrast  to  Isaiah  was  his  younger  con- 
temporary, the  prophet  ''icah,    Eorn  and  brought  up  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  hills  of  Judah  not  twenty  miles  away 
from  the  home  of  Amos>  he  inherited  the  clearness  of  vision 
and  thoughtful  perspective  of  the  country  dweller.    Ke  was 
a  peasant,  pleading  the  cause  of  his  fellow  peasants  against 
their  rich  opi^ressors,  a  prophet  of  the  poor  who  championed 
their  cause  fearlessly.    Because  he  was  this,  he  saw  the 
injustice  and  vice  of  the  capital  city,  Jerusalem,  and 
dared  to  threaten  it  v/ith  destruction.    He  also  inherited 
the  critical  historical  background  of  Hezekiah's  reign.  His 
little  town  of  !'oresheth-Gath  was  surrounded  by  no  protect- 
ing walls  as  was  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  own 
farm  and  those  of  his  neighbors  were  devastated  as  the  result 
of  the  Assyrian  invasion.     It  v/as  after  721  13.  C,  that  his 
fiery  message  was  called  forth,  either  at  the  crisis  of  711 
when  Sargon  conquered  Ashdod,  or  during  the  later  crisis  of 
701  3.  C.  at  the  time  of  Gennacherib' s  invasion.    Only  a 
part  of  the  book  named  Micah  is  attributed  to  the  period  of 
this  period,  and  even  that  part  has  been  disfigured  by  the 
errors  of  copyists.  Charles  assigns  chapters  1-3  with  the 
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exception  of  2:12,13  to  'Ucah,  the  whole  of  which  was  writ- 
ten concerning  one  short  period  of  Hebrew  history. 

During  the  years  715  to  701  B,  C,  Judah  was  the  scene 
of  political  intrigue  and  numerous  secret  treaties.  A  pro- 
Assyrian  and  a  pro-Egyptian  party  fought  for  the  loyalty  of 
the  king  Ilezekiah,  and  the  pro-Egyptian  must  have  met  with 
success,  for  in  713,  and  in  705  B.C.  revolts  against  Asoyria 
were  attempted  and  failed, 

B,  Prophet^ s  contribution  . 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  and  political  turmoil, 
Micah  uttered  his  public  messages.    They  were  mainly  reli- 
gious and  ethical  in  tone  and  expressed  the  passion  for  jus- 
tice and  social  reform, 

"The  heads  thereof  judge  for  reward,  and  the  priests 
thereof  teach  for  hire,  and  the  i^rophets  thereof 
divine  for  money:  yet  they  lean  upon  Yahv/eh,  and  say. 
Is  not  Yah.veh  in  the  midst  of  us?  no  evil  shall  come 
upon  us."  (l) 

voices  the  v/rong  conception  of  Yahweh  that  v/as  influencing 
the  life  of  the  people.     In  Micah' s  effort  to  change  this 
conception,  he  set  forth  his  idea  of  the  T)ay  of  Yahweh,  Di- 
vine favor  could  not  be  bought  with  ritual  and  sacrifice  but 
with  attainment  of  righteousness  and  ideals  of  justice.  His 
message  was  ohe  of  denunciation  and  threatening.  Apparently 
he  had  no  idea  that  his  audience  w^ould  repent,  since  no  word 


(1)  Llicah  3:11. 


is  preserved  for  us  that  shov/s  any  hopes  for  larxel's  future. 
Samaria  and  Jerusalem  v/ere  both  to  be  utterly  destroyed  and 
laid  waste,    Micah  was  the  first  pro^^het  to  threaten  Jerus- 
alem with  absolute  doom  and  no  c?iance  of  ultimate  rede-aption. 


This  unyielding  statement  on  his  part  must  have  taken  cour- 
age and  daring,  for  to  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  such  a  tiling 
could  not  happen.  Yahweh  would  not  allow  "is  Holy  Sanctuary 
to  be  profaned  by  pagan  hands.  Isaiah  v/as  full  of  assurance 
that  although  at  the  very  gate,  the  Assyrian  army  could  not 
harm  the  city  of  Yahweh,  but  must  fall  helpless  before  it» 
Micah  thought  very  differently,    Ke,  too,  loved  Jerusalem, 
but  he  v/as  overwhelmed  at  the  thought  of  her  danger.  The 
fact  that  he  lived  apart  from  city  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  judge  it  in  moral  terms.    For  ITicah  the  future  of  Israel 
did  not  lay  with  the  church,  state  or  srciety  in  Jerusalem. 
"Yahweh* s  interest  in  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of 

justice  and  right  was  far  greater  than  his  interest  in  any 

(2) 

institution,  even  his  own  temple." 

Although  he  prophesied  the  destruction  of  the  capital, 
there  is  no  proof  that  he  expected  the  complete  annihilation 


Therefore  shall  Zion  for  your  sake  be  plowed  as  a 
field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and  the 
mountain  of  the  house  as  the  hi^^h  places  of  a  fores 


(1)  Micah  3s 12 


(2)  J.  LI,  I 


•  Smith:  Micah,   (Sible  for  Home  and  School) 

p,  167. 
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of  the  whole  nation.    There  are  no  I'essi?-nic  promises  in 
Micah's  contribution,  but  he  like  Amos  must  have  entertained 
such  hopes,    Yahv/eh  v/ho  was  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  v/ould 
not  let  Israel  entirely  perish,    i3ut  like  the  earlier  proph- 
et, he  also  felt  himself  to  be  a  prophet  of  doom, 

"3ut  as  for  me,  I  am  full  of  pov;er  by  the  3pirit  of 
Jehovah,  and  of  judgment,  and  of  might,  to  declare  /. 
unto  Jacob  his  transgression,  and  to  Isr-iel  his  sin," 

Whatever  prophecies  of  a  future  kingdon  we  find  in  the  later 

chapters  of  the  book  were  lacking  in  the  original  message, 

and  are  the  additions  of  later  editors  rind  writers. 
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CHAPTER  V 
SiriMARY  OF  EIGHTH  CEITTimY  PHOPTrCCY 

From  this  survey  we  find  that  these  four  Eighth 
Century  prophets*  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah  and  LTicah  came  with  a 
message  of  religious  fervor  and  spiritual  loftiness.  They 
announced  that  the  Day  of  Yahweh  was  at  hand,  that  it  was 
to  be  a  day  of  doom  brought  about  by  foreign  invasion.  They 
believed,  however,  that  it  was  not  to  be  simply  a  political 
catastrophe,  but  a  culmination  of  a  divine  plan  inaugurated, 
managed  and  pur^josed  by  the  perfect  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
Yahweh.    Amos  at  first  glance  might  seem  to  have  been  anti- 
Uessianic,  so  filled  are  his  prophecies  with  doom  and  dis- 
aster.   But  in  these  very  prophecies  is  a  vivid  portrayal 
of  the  Llessianic  ideas  of  his  time;  especially  of  the  con- 
temporary conception  of  the  gres.t  Day  of  Yaliweh  when  all  the 
enemies  of  Judah  were  to  be  overthrown  and  the  chosen  people 
were  to  live  in  peace  and  ^jrosperity,  in  fulfillment  of  the 
ancient  covenant  between  Yahv/eh  and  Abraham.     This  prophet *s 
great  contribution  to  the  Messianic  Hope  of  his  age  was  a 
reinterpretation  and  reevaluation  of  the  true  Day  of  Yahweh 
which  should  be  primarily  a  day  of  judgment  for  Israel,  and 
a  purification  of  the  nation.    Ke  mentioned  no  restoration 
of  a  kingdom  of  God,  but  he  stressed  so  greatly  the  peculiar 
relation  of  Yahweh  to  Israel  that  vie  can  be  sure  his  anti- 
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cipation  was  not  without  hope.    Ilosea  strengthened  the  Idea 
that  Yahweh  had  a  peculiar  love  for  Tiis  people  and  although 
there  must  be  purification  and  terrible  suffering  Was  a  re- 
sult cf  sin.  His  love  was  changeless  and  constant.  Isaiah 
was  the  first  prophet  to  present  definitely  a  Davidic  hope 
with  the  assurance  that  after  a  period  of  disaster  a  faith- 
ful remnant  should  be  left  to  start  a  new  kingdom,  founded 
by  Yahweh  in  the  inviolable  city  of  Zion,  and  reigned  over 
by  a  king  of  t?ie  House  of  David,    Micali  did  no  mention  any 
Davidic  king,  nor  did  he  believe  in  the  inviolability  of 
Zion.    Ke  taught  an  ethical  survival,  tliat  those  who  had  a 
right  conception  of  Yahweh  should  be  the  ones  v/hom  He  would 
use  for  Tlis  kingdom,    Hot  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  but 
the  simple-minded  country  folk  should  be  the  remnant  that 
would  v/alk  in  intimate  coiapanionship  with  Yahweh. 

The  emphasis  of  these  eighth  century  prophets  wits  on 
judgment  rather  than  blessing,    Yahweh  was  righteous  and  de- 
manded righteousness  of  His  people.    He  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  impenitent,  wicked,  indifferent  leaders,  and  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  Assyria,  a  heathen  nation,  to  arouse  and 
awaken  the  public  conscience.    Yahweh* s  purpose  was  disci- 
plinary but  redemptive,  and  in  Isaiah's  prophecies  hope 
found  comfort  in  the  little  group  of  faithful  followers 
called  the  remnant. 
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CHAPTER  I 
PERIOD  OF  PROPHETIC  SILEITCE 

After  the  hosts  of  Sennacherib  withdrew  from  Jerusalem 
in  701  B.  C,  there  v;as  a  genuine  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  Yahweh  as  interpreted  by  Isaiah  and  I'icah,  The  book 
of  Kings  would  have  us  believe  that  it  v/as  a  complete  re- 
form and  that  all  the  places  of  worship  outside  of  Jerusalem 
and  all  the  ancient  Canaanite  rites  were  destroyed.  Later 
conditions  shov/ed  that  it  was  far  frc!,a  complete  as  well  as 
brief.    For  when  Ilezekiah's  son  Manasseh  came  to  the  throne 
all  the  old  Canaanitish  practices  and  heathen  rites  v/ere  re- 
established with  new  force  and  vigor.    The  classes  v/hc  had 
resented  most  keenly  Isaiah's  denunciations  now  had  the 
chance  to  express  their  discontent.    Large  numbers  of  the 
people  had  regarded  these  prophets  as  heretics  and  radicals, 
and  were  unable  to  comprehend  their  new  and  exalted  concep- 
tions of  Yahweh,    Tradition  tells  us  that  ;nany  of  these  re- 
ligious leaders  w^ere  put  to  death  by  Manasseh  and  that  Isaiah 
was  among  the  number.    Jeremiah  2:30  tells  uf  a  bloody  and 
terrible  reaction  that  arose  against  the  prophets.  This  fact 
if  probably  historical,  for  it  v/ould  have  been  impossible 
for  fearless  men  to  have  witnessed  silently  such  a  religious 
reaction,  neither  was  it  possible  for  them  to  have  escaped 
the  results  of  their  protests  which  must  have  been  considered 
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treason.     It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  disciples 
whom  Idaiah  had  trained  and  :»Iicali  had  influenced  to  work  in 
silence  preparing  for  the  future  ref or.aation.    History  had 
taught  thein  that  Yahweh  alone  was  God  and  that  Jerusalem, 
was  Hid  dwelling  place.     The  older  propliets  had  insisted  on 
social  righteousness  and  a  purely  spiritual  religion.  These 
disciples  felt  that  for  practical  use  and  for  the  public 
good,  certain  rules  and  regulations  were  needed,  /orship 
must  still  be  sincere,  vmole-hearted  and  moral,  Out  with  a 
distinct  place  for  a  "purified  sacrificial  system. "^^^  There- 
fore they  set  to  work  to  compose  a  complete  legal  manual  for 
the  everyday  life  of  the  Hebrews.    'Ve  believe  that  the  great 
law  code  of  Deuteronomy  was  the  result,  kept  secret  for  a 
time,  laid  away  in  the  temple  and  not  brought  to  light  until 
the  repairing  of  the  temple  ]jiany  years  later.    'Ve  find  then 
that  no  prophecy  of  any  kind,  much  less  r.essianic  prophecy, 
found  expression  until  639  3,  C,  when  Josiah's  reign  began. 
Then  it  was  that  Zephaniah,  Nahum  and  Jeremiah  began  to  con- 
demn existing  conditions  in  unsparing  terms. 

It  has  been  thought  by  soine  scholars  that  the  beauti- 
ful passages  in  chapter  six  and  the  beginning  of  chapter 
seven  of  \ficah  may  have  come  froii  this  time  of  affliction  and 
persecution. 


(l)  Bewer:  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  123. 
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"0  my  people f  what  have  I  done  unto  thee?  and  where- 
in have  I  wearied  thee?,  ,   ,   .  Le  hath  showed  thee, 
0  man,  what  is  good;  and  what  doth  Jehovriii  require 
of  thee,  out  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  icindneso, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  Crod,"  (l) 

The  voice  of  prophecy  might  be  stilled,  but  Yahweh  was  pres- 
ent in  the  hearts  of  His  loyal  followers;     their  piety  was 
being  strengthened  and  spiritualized  for  future  op^^ortunity. 


(1)  Micah  6:3,8 


CHAPTSH  II 
PnOPHETS  OP  DOOM'  -  ZEPHASTIAK  AUD  HiVHUM 


CHAPTEH  II 
PROPHcITo  Oi"  UOOM  -  ZKl'}U^li  lAE  AND  NAHUM 


A.  Zephaniah 

!•  3>'actor3  which  influenced  the  prophets  mea3age# 

v/e  have  noticed  before  that  every  great  prophet's 
raessages  v/ere  closely  linked  and  greatly  influenced  by  the 
political  situation  at  the  tirne  of  their  utterance,  /hat 
then  were  the  national  and  international  conditions  that 
brought  forth  the  condemning  prophecies  of  Zcphaniah,  TIahum 
and  Jeremiah?  Assyria  wa?  still  enjoying  unlimited  power. 
During  the  reign  of  Esarhadden  tlie  greatest  development  of 
the  empire  took  place,    Egypt  was  conquered  and  Assyria  be- 
came a  world  power.    Ashurbanipal ,  the  next  monarch,  main- 
tained his  international  leadership,  exacting  huge  tribute 
from  Judah  and  other  subject  nations,    .iut  after  his  death 
the  Assyrian  power  rapidly  declined  and  the  great  j-.mpire  tJiat 
had  brought  terror  to  many  kings  descended  into  chaos.  This 
was  partly  due  to  the  great  invasion  of  the  Scythians,  sweep- 
ing down  ifviii  x.ne  north  over  the  western  portions  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Assyria,  brincing  fear  and  desolation  wherever  tJiey 
went,  although  they  see?a  to  have  left  Jerusalem  untouclied, 
both  on  their  journey  dov/n  to  Egypt  and  on  the  return.  This 
was  the  situation  that  called  forth  the  activity  of  Zephan- 
iah,  probably  a  citizen  of  Jerusalem,    lie  was  well-acquainted 
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with  the  cityt  its  reli(:ious  and  social  conditions  and  the 
life  of  the  aristocracy.     This  and  the  superecription  in 
1:1  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  he  v/aa  a  member  of  the 
royal  family.     "His  complaint  v;as  almost  wholly  against  the 
privileged  classes?  the  rich  ana  the  powerful;  yet  he  did 
not  pose        the  spokesman  of  the  poor  and  there  is  lac>:ing 
in  his  utterances  that  note  of  sympathy  with  their  suffer- 
ing which  is  so  evident  in  i'^mos  and  Tlicah,"^^^ 

2«  Ills  prophetic  contributions. 

He  accepted  the  doctrine  of  Amos  concernin^j  the 

"Day  of  Yahweh"  and  looked  upon  the  coming  Scythian  invasion 

of  Palestine  as  the  :jLrrival  of  that  judgment. 

"The  great  day  of  Jehovah  is  ne^ir,  it  is  near  and 
hasteth  greatly,  even  the  voice  of  the  day  of  Jeho- 
vah;  ,  ,   .  That  day  is  a  day  of  wrath,  a  day  of 
trouble  and  distress,  a  day  of  v/asteness  and  desola- 
tion. .  .  .  out  the  whole  land  shall  be  devoured  by 
the  fire  of  his  jealousy:  for  he  will  make  an  end, 
yea,  a  terrible  end,  of  all  theui  that  dwell  in  the 
land."  (2) 

Destruction  was  to  sweep  over  the  entire  civilized  world 
from  north  to  south,    lie,  too,  agreed  that  the  day  was  close 
at  liand,  that  it  was  a  day  of  terror  and  darkness  and  that 
it  v/vis  to  fall  primarily  on  Yatiweh's  ovm  people.  According 
to  Professor  Charles  the  prophet *s  contrioution  consioted 
mainly  in  that  he  extended  the  judgment  to  include  the  v/I:ole 


(1)  J.  :T.  F.  Smith:  Ze^^haniah  (l.C.C,),  p.  166. 

(2)  Sephaniah  l:14,15,18f. 
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world.     "In  Zejjhaniah  the  judgment  appears  for  the  first 
time  to  be  universal, " ^    J.        P.  Smith  holds  2:8-10  and 
3:8-10  to  be  doubtful  passages,  credits  the  prophet  with  no 
constructive  thought  elsewhere,  and  so  denies  that  any  uni- 
versal judgment  was  conceived  of  by  r-^ephf^niah.  He  merely  in- 
herited the  eschatology  of  his  times*  and  the  fact  that  his 
conception  is  wanting  in  def initeness,  consistency  and  moral 
discrimination  shows  that  the  catastrophic,  cataclysmic 
features  v/ere  but  the  background  for  a  definite  historical 
disaster.    He  in  agreement  with  his  predecessors  emphasized 
and  interi>reted  the  crises  of  his  own  day  as  "ethical  agen- 
cies for  the  purificatory  chastisement  of  Israel  at  the  hand 
of  Yahweh."       '  Zephaniah  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  r  i- 
gious  and  social  situation  which  v/ao  the  result  of  lanasseh's 
and  Amon's  reigns.    The  sins  of  the  people,  the  worship  of 
foreign  gods  and  the  apostasy  fro*.  Yaliweh  were  roade  respon- 
sible for  the  coming  judgment,    i3ecause  Yahv/eh  was  moral  and 
deiaa/ided  righteousness  from  His  people  the  coming  day  would 
be  one  of  gloom  and  darkness. 

Some  scholars  maintain  that  Zeohaniah  was  not  v/itliout 
very  definite  hope  of  a  restored  nation,  "A  thorough  purga- 
tion, tiie  removal  of  t/ie  wicked,  the  sparing  of  the  honest 
and  tlie  meek;  faith,  in  its  simplest  form  of  trust  iii  a 

(1)  Charles:  T'Joc trine  of  a  Future  Life,  p.  97, 

(2)  J,        P.  Smith:  Zephaniah,   (l.n.C.),  p,  179, 
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righteous  God,  and  character  in  its  basal  elements  of  meek- 
ness and  truth  -  these  alone  survive  the  judgment."  (l)  For 
Zephaniah  the  doom  was  too  imininent  for  the  people  to  have 
a  chance  to  repent.     Only  a  separation  of  the  evil  from  the 
good  remained,  and  from  the  terrors  of  that  judgment  only  a 
remnant  would  escape.    The  TTessianic  hope  which  states  that 
at  the  end  of  the  judgment,  after  the  purification  has  taken 
place  a  small  but  righteous  remnant  will  be  left  in  Israel 
to  worship  Yahweh  in  humility  and  meekness  may  or  may  not 
be  attributed  to  ZephaniaJri.     It  is  unanimously  concluded^ 
however,  that  his  primary  emphasis  was  on  the  Day  of  Yahweh 
and  the  terrible  and  mighty  manifestation  of  Yahweh  at  that 
time. 

B.  Uahum 

1.  Factors  which  influenced  his  me3£3age. 

Sometime  between  660  -  607  B.  C,  probably  around 
626  B.  C,  appeared  another  prophet  of  doom,  ITahura.  It  v/a,s  at 
the  de^th  of  the  powerful  Asurbanipal  that  Assyria  showed 
her  visible  decline  in  strength.    Two  feeble  kings  followed 
him,  but  the  empire  rapidly  sank  until  the  fall  of  her  cap- 
ital, ITinevah,  in  606  B,  C. 

2.  His  prophetic  contribution. 

Nahura's  prophecies  were  concerned  with  the  single 


(l)  George  Adam  Smith:  Zephaniah,  p.  71. 
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theme  of  gratitude  and  exultation  over  the  prospect  of  the 
Si>eedy  end  of  his  people's  foe.    He  and  his  fellow-country- 
men had  longed  for  this  very  event,  and  looked  upon  the 
impending  fall  as  the  vengeance  of  Yahweh  for  the  sufferings 
of  His  chosen  people.    No  pleading  for  reform,  no  denounce- 
ment of  sin,  no  !^essianic  promises  are  evident  in  his  proph- 
ecies, only  a  vivid  picture  of  his  conception  of  Yahweh  as 
the  ruler  of  the  nations  and  the  avenger  of  Israel  with  the 
moral  principle  that  sin  brings  punishment. 
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CIIArTI^R  III 
JEREMIAH 

A.  Period  of  the  Scythian  Invaaion. 

It  was  the  moral  and  religious  degeneracy  of  Judah  to- 
gether with  the  great  Scythian  invasion  that  aroused  the 
activity  of  Jeremiah/  These  northern  barbarians  had  wrought 
wide-spread  desolation  in  the  Assyrian  empire,  were  indirect- 
ly effecting  its  downfall  and  now  were  appearing  on  the  hor- 
izon of  Palestine.     In  Isaiah's  time  the  Assyrian  army  had 
been  interpreted  as  the  instrument  of  Yahv/eh's  wrath.  Jer- 
emiah and  Zephaniah  looked  upon  these  invading  tribes  in  the 
same  way.    They  were  the  means  by  which  Yahweh  would  punish 
Kis  people  for  their  misdoings. 

Jeremiah  was  of  priestly  descent,  the  son  of  Hilkiah 
of  Anathoth,  a  town  about  three  miles  north  east  of  Jerusalem. 
Like  the  other  prophets  he  was  conscious  of  a  divine  call  to 
the  prophetic  office.     It  was  about  626  3.  C.  after  Josiah 
had  been  reigning  for  thirteen  years,  that  Jereraisuh  had  a 
vision  of  Yahweh  in  human  form,  who  told  him  that  he  was 
chosen  to  be  a  "prophet  of  the  nations."    This  seemed  to  him 
an  impossible  and  hopeless  task  for  such  a  young,  inexper- 
ienced person.    Also  being  acquainted  v/ith  the  fate  of  other 
earlier  prophets  who  had  preached  a  message  of  doom  and  des- 
pair, he  feared  the  task  with  all  the  dread  of  a  retiring. 
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sensitive  nature.    But  the  conviction  of  his  mission  per- 
sisted and  Jeremiah  finally  obeyed.    His  whole  life,  tragic 
and  bitter  as  it  proved  to  be  was  completely  dominated  by 
his  mission  and  his  consciousness  of  Yahweh's  presence. 

During  this  first  part  of  Jeremiah* s  ministry  he  saw 
nothing  but  an  overwhelming  disaster  impending,     Tlie  sins  of 
the  people »  their  apostasy  from  Yahweh,  and  their  incrati- 
tude  v/ould  bring  desolation. 

"Kath  a  nation  changed  its  gods,  v/hich  yet  are  no  gods? 
but  my  people  have  changed  their  glory  for  that  which 
doth  not  profit,  I3e  astonished,  0  ye  heavens,  at  this, 
and  be  horribly  afraid,  be  ye  very  desolate,  saith 
Jehovah,"  (l) 

Ritual  and  sacrifice  were  not  sufficient  and  would  not  be 
accepted,  therefore  punishment  was  inevitable,    '7e  find  no 
trace  of  any  Messianic  hope  in  his  v/ords  of  judgment  and 
doom.     It  seemed  at  first  that  his  prophecy  of  disaster  was 
to  be  fulfilled,  for  the  Scythians  entered  Palestine  from 
the  north  and  marched  dovm  the  coast,    "/hen  they  reached 
Egypt,  however,  they  stopped,  either  because  of  bribes  or 
successful  opposition,  a,nd  retreated,  leaving  Judah  essen- 
tially unchanged.    The  terrible  pictures  of  destruction  im- 
agined by  ZephanlaJi  and  Jeremiah  were  not  realized,  Ilaturally 
the  people  discredited  Jeremiah's  word  and  mocked  his  proph- 
ecies,   3ut  harder  to  bear  must  have  been  the  personal  strug- 


(1)  Jeremiah  2i;ll,12. 
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gle  v/ithin  his  own  soul  as  he  tried  to  understand  his  ap- 
parent failure. 

B.  Period  of  the  Reform. 

Other  crises  arrived  and  other  events  took  place  that 
provided  plenty  of  need  for  furthur  prophetic  activity.  The 
Scythian  danger  had  at  least  frightened  Judah,  the  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah  had  opened  the  eyes  of  thinking 
people  concerning  the  religious  condition  of  the  nation. 
And  the  fact  that  the  Te.Qple  at  Jerusalem  was  the  only  one 
left  unharmed  by  the  Assyrian  devastation  probably  led  to 
the  realization  of  the  need  of  reform  and " the  necessity  of 
repairing  the  temple.     This  took  place  in  621  B,  C.  during 
which  time  a  law  book  was  found  in  the  temple  and  taken  to 
the  king.    V7e  have  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
book  discovered  was  a  large  part  of  our  Deuteronoiqy,  A 
commission  of  priests  was  formed  to  put  the  new  laws  into 
action  and  Jeremiah  may  have  helped  in  this  work.  Jeremiah 
11:1-17  would  give  us  to  understand  that  this  was  the  cn.se. 
At  any  rate  we  have  no  prophecies  from  him  until  after  the 
death  of  Josiah  who  was  killed  at  Megiddo  in  608  by  the 
Bgy'ptip.ns  to  whom  he  denied  permission  to  cross  Judah  to 
fight  v/lth  the  Assyrians. 

C.  Period  of  the  Pall  of  ilineveh. 

1,  Historical  background  of  prophecy. 

Prom  this  time  on,  Judah  was  the  scene  of  constant 
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change  and  upherxval.     In  608  13,  C,  Babylon  was  besieging 
iJlneveh;  and  Pharoah  Necho  the  ruler  of  i.gypt,  eager  to  win 
his  share  of  the  crumbling  Assyrian  empire »  hastened  north 
with  an  army,    Ke  was  opposed  near  'legiddo  by  Josiah  and  his 
Jewish  forces,  made  strong  and  confident  by  the  oelief  that 
Yahweh  of  Hosts  would  grant  them  a  victory.    L'aturally  such 
an  unusual  contest  resulted  in  the  death  of  Josiah  and  the 
scattering  of  his  arrry.     Jehoahaz,  the  next  king,  was  de- 
throned and  mde  captive  by  the  T.gyptians  who  put  Jehoiakim 
on  the  throne  under  promise  of  heavy  tribute.  But  -Techo  was 
not  master  of  Judah  for  very  long.     In  605  B.  C,  ITebuchad- 
rezzar  the  king  of  Babylon  conquered  the  Egyptian  forces  at 
Carcheraish  and  became  monarch  of  all  western  Asia,    '7ithin  a 
few  short  years  Judah  felt  the  pressure  of  three  great  em- 
pires, Assyria,  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  and  the  burden  of  a 
king  viho  was  merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  tyrant.  P.eligious 
confusion,  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  Yahweh  to  grant 
them  victory,  and  bitterness  at  the  cruel  injustice  of  the 
new  monarch  gave  plenty  of  material  for  prophetic  activity, 
2»  Prophetic  contributions. 

Jeremiah  realized  with  bitter  regret  that  Josiah* s 
reformation  had  not  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people.     In  defiance  of  the  teachings  of  the  prophets  and 
the  directions  of  their  new  law  book,  old  traditions  were 
again  revived  and  local  shrines  and  sanctuaries  restored. 
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Again  he  raised  his  voice  in  protest  against  their  evil  ways. 
In  the  face  of  personal  danger  he  continued  to  warn  his 
nation  of  coming  evil  and  punishient.    Because  of  an  address 
he  made  in  the  teiriple  court  prophesying  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  unless  they  lived  righteous  lives,  he  barely  es- 
caped being  executed,     Isaiah  had  great  confidence  in  the 
inviolability  of  the  teraple»  but  Jeremiah  as  did  Micah,  de- 
nounced such  confidence, 

"Trust  ye  not  in  lying  words,  saying.  The  temple  of 
Jehovah,  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  the  temple  of  Jeho- 
vah, are  these,   •   •   .  .  ■7ill  ye  steal,  murder,  and 
comiait  adultery,  and  sv/ear  falsely,  and  burn  incense 
unto  Baal,  and  walk  after  other  gods  that  ye  have 
not  knov.Ti,  and  corae  and  stand  before  me  in  this  house 
which  is  called  by  my  name,  and  say,   "e  are  deliv- 
ered; that  ye  may  do  all  these  abominations?"  (l) 

Because  Yahweh  was  a  god  of  righteousness  and  had  power  over 

other  nations  as  well  as  Israel,  and  because  of  the  continued 

sinfulness  of  Israel,  it  followed  logically  that  punishment 

must  come,    Judah  was  to  receive  banishment  from  Yahweh* a 

presence  as  had  the  northern  nation. 

"And  I  v/ill  cast  you  out  of  my  sight,  as  I  have  cast  /g) 
out  all  your  brethren,  even  the  whole  seed  of  l^phraim,^ 

Her  destruction  was  to  be  complete.    i3ut  was  there  no  hope 

in  these  messages  of  Jeremiah?    There  was  only  "an  occasional 

gleam  of  hope  which  made  the  prevailing  gloom  the  acre  visible," 

(1)  Jeremiah  7:4,9,10 

(2)  Jeremiah  7:15 

(3)  H.P.  Smith:  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  176. 
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Kis  vivid  details  of  the  coming  terror  left  no  doubt  in  the 

minds  of  his  hearers. 

"And  the  dead  bodies  of  this  people  shall  be  food  for 
the  birds  of  the  heavens >  and  for  the  beasts  of  the 
earth;  and  none  shall  frighten  the  .1  away,"  (l) 

3,  Dictation  of  prophecies  to  Baruch . 

".Tien  the  news  came  of  the  defeat  of  !Iecho  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Babylonians,  Jeremiah  was  stirred  to  even 
greater  activity,    But  the  public  persecution  to  which  the 
projjhet  had  been  subjected  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
sort to  v/riting,    Jeremiah  nov/  dictated  to  Baruch,  his  sec- 
retary, the  prophecies  he  had  delivered  during  the  twenty- 
three  years  of  }  is  ministry,  in  the  hope  that  his  people 
might  still  repent  and  avert  the  otherwise  inevitable  judg- 
ment.   After  these  prophecies  had  been  read  to  the  people 
they  '.vere  taken  to  the  king,  Jehoiakira,    But  even  before  the 
reading  of  the  roll  was  co  ipleted,  he  threw  it  in  the  fire 
in  an  attitude  of  contempt  and  defiance.    Jeremiah  nothing 
daunted,     dictated  once  more  the  contents  of  the  roll,  add- 
ing much  that  was  not  in  the  original  copy. 

^*  Period  of  the  Fall  of  Judah. 

1.  Historical  background  of  prophecy. 

After  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  Jehoikira  paid  tribute 
to  ITebuchadrezzar  for  three  years;  then  he  rebelled,  trusting 


(1)  Jeremiah  7:33. 
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in  the  false  promises  of  the  F.gyptians.    At  first  the 
Baljylonian  monarch  nerely  sent  bands  of  soldiers  who  had 
been  stationed  in  S:'ria,  to  punish  the  rebellious  suojects. 
But  upon  the  death  of  Jehoikim  and  the  accession  of  his  son 
Jehoichin»  in  597  3,  C,  ITebuchrezzar  came  himself  v/ith  an 
ariqy  i^nd  completed  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.    The  young  king, 
seeing  the  futility  of  furthur  resistance  hastened  to  sur- 
render and  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with  the  royal 
household,  the  nobles,  and  the  chief  officials  of  the  land, 
Zedekiah,  a  third  son  of  Josiah's  v/as  made  king,  and  Jerem- 
iaii  was  left  behind  to  repeat  his  messages  of  warning  and 
prophecies  of  ruin. 

2.  His  prophetic  contribution. 

In  chapter  twenty-four  in  the  form  of  a  vision  of  two 
baskets  of  figs,  Jeremiah  gave  a  slight  expression  of  a 
future  hope.    Evidently  those  v/ho  had  been  left  in  Jerusalem 
looked  upon  themselves  as  the  righteous  remnant,  for  Jerem- 
iah denounced  this  belief  by  saying  that  the  good  figs  typ- 
ified the  exiles  and  the  bad  figs  the  Judean  remainder,  ".'ith 
the  Babylonian  captives  had  gone  Israel's  hope  as  a  people. 
"Over  them  Jehovah  promised  to  guard  if  they  v/ould  but  learn 
from  their  trying  experience  to  turn  to  Him  v/ith  contrition 
and  trust. "^-^^ 

(2) 

In  a  later  chapter      in  a  letter  to  the  exiles  he 

(1)  Kent:  Kings  and  Prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah,  p. 268. 

(2)  Jeremiah  29 
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Toiced  a  ?iope  and  encouragement  that  in  a  generation  or  two 
they  v/ould  be  x>er:dtted  to  return  (his  belief  being  ex- 
pressed in  the  concrete  terms  of  a  seventy-year  exile).  The 
reason  for  his  prediction  v;as  not  so  much  to  picture  a  happy 
future  as  it  was  to  separate  these  ca|)tives  from  any  false 
hopes  of  an  early  return.    His  advice  to  them  was  to  settle 
in  Babylon  as  faithful  citizens,  recognizing  in  the  pros- 
perity of  that  Ciiipire,  their  "present  pea.ce  and  future 

hope  Tith  the  sublime  faith  which  rose  triumphant  a- 

bove  the  calamities  of  the  moment,  he  saw  that  his  race 
still  had  a  mission  to  perform  in  the  v/orld,  and  that  the 
God  who  had  led  His  people  through  the  great  crises  of  the 
past  would  not  forsake  them,  when  once  they  had  learned  the 
vital  lessons  which  the  exile  w=.s  intended  to  teach," 

A  practical  expression  of  JeremiaJi^s  faith  in  the 
future  of  his  country  was  his  response  while  in  prison  to 
the  request  made  by  his  nephew  who  was  desirous  of  selling 
a  piece  of  land  in  Anathoth,  the  prophet's  birthplace,  Jer- 
emiah who  was  given  the  first  opportunity  to  buy  the  field 
saw  in  the  offer  an  indication  of  the  gracious  purpose  of 
Yahweh  and  bought  the  property, 

"For  thus  saith  JehovaJi  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel; 
Houses  and  fields  and  vineyards  shall  yet  again  be 
bought  in  this  land."  (2) 

(1)  Kent:  Kings  and  Prophets  of  Israel  and  JudaJri.  p,269, 

(2)  Jeremiah  32:15 


"Had  Jeremiah  refused  this  opportunity  to  demonstrate  in 
this  practical  way  his  faith  in  Yahweh  and  in  the  future 
value  of  real  estate  in  Judah,  his  preaching  of  hope  and 

(1) 

promises  of  restoration  would  have  been  worse  than  useless," 
E.  Period  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
!•  Hi  storied  backf:round  of  prophecy, 

2edekiah  was  a  weak  king  who  lost  his  crovm  and  brought 
the  nation  to  its  end  by  his  vacillating  policy  and  v/illing- 
ness  to  accept  the  advice  of  self-seeking  politicians,  Jer- 
emiah urged  obedience  to  Babylon  as  the  only  safe  and  sane 
conduct,  but  the  king,  under  the  influence  of  the  pro-I!gyp- 
tian  party  joined  a  coalition  of  neighboring  rulers  and  re- 
belled against  Babylon,    For  over  a  year  the  siege  was  main- 
tained and  in  July,  586  B,  C.  Jerusalem  fell  for  the  last 
time  before  the  Babylonian  conquerors,    Zedekiah  v/as  blinded, 
his  sons  slain,  and  both  king  and  people  were  sent  into 
exile.    Jerusalem,  v.-itli  its  temple,  palaces  and  houses,  was 
burned,  and  the  walls  of  the  city  broken  down,  Gedaliah 
was  appointed  governor  over  the  few  who  were  left,  and  ITizpah 
was  made  the  seat  of  his  government.    For  a  while  all  was 
well* for  Gedaliah  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  capacity, 
generally  trusted  by  the  people.    But  through  the  jealousy 
of  Ishmael,  a  descendent  of  the  Judean  royal  line,  Gedaliah 

(l)  J,  IT.  P.  Sraith:  Prophets  and  Their  Tir.es,  p,155 


was  treacherously  slain.  Terror-stricken  at  the  possibility 
of  Babylonian  vengeance,  the  survivors  fled  to  ^'(^_'t,  taking 
with  them  the  protecting  Jeremiah  and  his  secretaryt  Baruch. 
Tradition  tells  us  that  the  tra^^ic  life  of  this  great  leader 
was  brought  to  an  end  in  ^-eypt  at  the  hands  of  his  ovm 
countrymen.  Through  his  sufferings  and  martyrdora  he  truly ^  ^ 
symbolized  the  "ilau  of  Sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.** 

2.  His  prophetic  contribution. 

Because  tlie  people  were  so  lacking  in  righteousness, 
Jeremiah  foretold  a  pessimistic  future  for  the  nation.  Tlieir 
light-heartedness,  their  sense  of  security,  their  conviction 
of  tl  e  inviolability  of  2ion  blinded  them  to  reality,  Tl.ey 
needed  this  prophet  whose  eyes  sav/  clearly  and  whose  soul 
was  heavy  v^ith  responsibility  for  his  people.  They  needed 
him  and  his  messages  of  pestilence  and  f:<.mine  and  exile,  but 
they  rejected  him.    Punishment  came  as  we  have  seen,  the 
glooiqy  prophecies  v/ere  in  general  fulfilled  and  the  co  ifi- 
dence  and  complacency  that  had  been  built  up  through  cen- 
turies of  conflict  and  national  loyalty  was  crushed  and 
broken.     Then  an  elsiaent  of  hope  appeared.  Chaptars  30,  31, 
and  33  which  portray  tl^e  glorious  future  of  Israel  and 
Judah  have  been  thought  by  -niiny  to  have  been  post-exilic. 
The  greater  number  oi  scholars  however,  credit  Jeremiah  v/ith 


(l)  laaicih  53:3 


the  original  ideas  which  were  colored  and  glossed  by  editor- 
ial additions,    Oertain  expressions  reflect  the  ide;i.a  and 

language  of  Isaiah  40,  but  much  is  undoubtedly  original 
(1) 

raateri:?.l. 

^^ile  a  prisoner  in  the  royal  palace  and  after  the 

prophet  had  seen  the  exile  of  the  choice  spirits  of  Judnh, 

he  expressed  his  hope  in  the  future  of  his  race. 

"At  that  time,  saith  Jehovah,  will  I  be  the  God  of 
all  the  fninilies  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  be  ray 
people. For  there  shall  be  a  day,  that  the  watch- 
men upon  the  hills  of  I'phraim  shall  cry»  Arise  ye. 
and  let  us  go  up  to  2ion  unto  Jehovah  our  God,"(2j 

"There  are  fewer  subli;ier  scenes  in  huinan  history  than  tl.at 
of  the  aged  and  lonely  prophet,  spurned  by  his  contempor- 
aries, facing  death  at  every  turn,  calmly  viewing  tlie  over- 
throw of  his  land,  of  the  sacred  city  and  of  the  tcraple 
about  which  centered  the  faith  and  religious  institutions  of 
his  rncej  yet  absolutely  confident  that  all  the  passing  ruin 

and  desolation  v;ere  but  the  door  which  led  to  a  larger  and 
(3) 

nobler  life," 

Jeremiah  had  lived  a  long  while  and  had  suffered  as 
no  other  prophet.  He  had  seen  the  effects  of  Josiah*s  re- 
form, had  coiiie  to  understand  the  superficial  and  temporary 
character  of  reform  by  authority,  and  had  lea,rned  that  only 

(1)  Creel:aan:  An  Introduction  to  the  p.  167 

(2)  Jereraiali  31:1,6. 

(3)  Kent:  Kings  and  Prophets  of  Israel  and  Judc.h,  p«  293. 


through  a  personal  acceptance  of  law,  a  relationship  between 
the  individual  and  God  could  Israel  truly  be  the  people  of 
Yahv/eh.    His  concejjtion  of  a  restoration,  then,  was  one  pre- 
ceded Dy  repentance  and  accompanied  by  a  change  of  heart 
wrought  by  Yahweh. 

"Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  Jehovah,  that  I  .vill 
make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
with  the  house  of  Judah:   .  •   •  I  v/ill  put  ny  lav/  in 
their  inward  parts,  and  in  their  heart  v;ill  I  write 
it;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  rtiy 
people,"  (l) 

Following  the  beliefs  of  the  former  prophets  he  connected 
this  renewed  kingdom  which  should  gain  its  rebirth  through 
a  long  period  of  purging  through  captivity,  with  the  Davidic 
dynasty.    This  Messianic  king  v/as  described  as  a  righteous 
Shoot  v.'ho  would  fulfill  the  ideal  of  a  just  and  wise  monarch, 
and  keep  his  people  in  security  and  peace. But  in  compar- 
ison vith  his  emphasis  on  the  calamities  that  should  befall 
the  nation  he  spent  little  time  elaborating  on  the  conditions 
and  glorious  features  of  the  restoration.    The  '.^avidic  king 
was  to  bear  the  name,  "Yahweh  our  righteousness."  llot  only 
would  he  be  a  rigliteous  king  but  a  raoral  and  spiritual  re- 
deemer of  his  people.     In  striking  contrast  to  the  cliaracter 
of  the  present  corrupt  leaders  of  Judah  should  be  the  king 
whom  Yahweh  would  place  over  His  people. 


(1)  Jeremiah  3lJ31,33f. 

(2)  reake:  Jeremiah,  (ir,C .B, )  p«42,  vol.  !♦ 
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"In  those  days,  and  at  that  tiine,  will  I  caucje  a  3ranch 
of  righteousness  to  grow  up  unto  David;  and  he  shall 
execute  justice  and  righteousiies:3  in  the  land."  (l) 

7]ie  scattered  captives  .vere  again  to  be  edtablished  on 
their  native  soil,  and  ti.e  name  of  Yaiivveh  would  be  honored 
among  all  people. 

Jeremiah  preaclied  a  propliecy  of  hope  when  one  v/as 
needed,    3eyond  the  darkness  of  the  present  he  saw  the  com- 
ing of  a  brighter  future,    i'rom  the  hardships  and  loneliness 
of  exile  some  would  reiaain  faithful  to  Yahweh. 

Such  was  the  ITessianic  contribution  of  the  suffering 
prophet,    iiut  greater  than  any  definite  Messianic  predic- 
tions was  Jeremiah's  gift  of  a  life  devoted  to  truth,  a  re- 
ligion that  wPi-s  individual,  spiritual  and  intimate.     It  is 
little  to  be  wondered  that  his  sufferings  largely  shax^ed 
that  ideal  for  the  nation  expressed  oy  -Jeutero  Isaiah  and 
constantly  in  the  -ainds  of  Jesus'  contemporaries.  "Kis 
characteristic  policy  of  submission  to  the  Babylonians  loay 
be  regarded  as  a  proCff  that  he  had  conceived  religion  on  a 
higher  level  than  national  j^ride,  v/hilst  his  confidence  in 
the  future  restoration  of  the  nation  reininds  us  that  his 

individualism  was  never  uprooted  from  its  social  environ- 
(2) 

ment."  At  this  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  nation  he 

pointed  the  race  to  a  worthy  future  and  a  noble  mission  yet 
to  be  fulfilled. 

(1)  Jeremiah  33:15. 

(2)  Hobinson:  Jeremiah, ( I eake' s  Comnentary ) ,p.475. 
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CHAPTER  I 
EZEKIEL 

A*  With  the  exile  an  emphasia  on  hope  rather  than  doom. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  exile  we  note  that  the  prophetic 
message  was  mainly  one  of  condemnation.  Only  in  rare  cases 
are  we  given  a  glimpse  of  a  regenerated  national  life,  V/liile 
the  people  slumbered  in  ignorance  of  national  affairs,  lived 
in  rebellion  and  indifference  to  the  laws  of  Yahweh,  the 
prophets  thundered  forth  their  aoctrines  of  punishment  and 
disaster,      hen,  however,  the  people  were  broken  by  suffer- 
ing, scattered  through  captivity  and  separated  from  their 
Holy  City,  these  men  of  God  preached  consolation  and  hope, 
With  the  Exile,  a  different  type  of  judgment  was  preached, 
and  a  message  of  promise  and  blessing  took  the  place  of 
doom  and  destruction, 

S,  Factors  which  influenced  the  prophetic  message. 

Those  Israelites  of  the  northern  kingdom  who  had 
been  deported  at  the  fall  of  Samaria  in  722  3,  C,,  were 
swallowed  up  by  their  neighbors  and  never  again  played  an 
important  part  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world,  "/hen 
the  nation  was  destroyed,  the  religion  was  lost  also.  In 
Judah,  Jeremiah  had  individualized  and  spiritualized  it  to 
such  a  degree  that  many  came  to  see  that  they  could  go  on 
worship^jing  Yahweh  without  His  temple.    Only  a  few  of  these 
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faithful  ones  were  left  in  Judah,  scarcely  any  were  found 
among  the  fugitives  in  iigypt,  but  a  goodly  number  were  in 
the  groups  of  Jewish  captives  that  were  exiled  in  babylonia, 
both  in  597  B.C.  and  586  3,C.    As  Jeremiah  had  ijrophecied, 
upon  these  "good  figs"  depended  the  future  of  the  Jewish 
race  and  the  Jewish  religion.    ITany  conformed  to  Babylonian 
customs  and  forgot  Jerusalem;  others t  because  of  their  dis- 
approval of  Yahweh's  treatment,  began  to  worship  the  idols 
of  their  new  neighbors.    But  there  were  earnest  pious  souls 
who  desired  to  keep  their  faith  in  Yahweh,  and  whose  bitter 
experience  had  but  made  them  more  loyal  to  the  God  of  ty:eir 
fathers.    They,  under  the  leadershix^  of  the  prophet  llzekiel 
preserved  the  religion  of  Yahweh  and  strengthened  the  concep- 
tion that  true  worship  consisted  of  a  right  relationship 
between  the  individual  and  God. 

llebuchadrezzar  was  the  "most  towering  personality  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  ancient  Orient. "^-^^  He  loved  his 
people  and  considered  their  welfare;  he  spent  much  time  im- 
proving his  own  country,  building  fortifications  and  creating 
wonders  that  are  still  the  marvels  of  historians  and  artists. 
(The  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon).  The    exiled  Hebrews  were 
not  persecuted,  and  prospered  as  they  never  had  done  in  the 
barren  land  of  Judah.    But  they  v/ere  lonely  and  hungry  for 

(l)  Cornill:  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  128. 
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their  homeland.    To  be  separated  from  their  native  soil  was 
to  be  separated  from  their  god  Yahv/eh,  greatejt  of  all  cal- 
amities.   Heathen  influences  and  pagan  cuntoms  surrounded 
them,  and  the  Yahweh  worshippers  were  almost  paralysed  with 
the  fear  that  they,  like  their  northern  neighbors  Israelt 
would  be  absorbed  by  their  conquerors.     T?iey  needed  con- 
solation and  comfort  and  they  received  it,    ITo  longer  did 
the  prophets  denounce  and  rebuke,  but  sustained  the  sorrov/- 
ful  and  counselled  the  weak,    Yahweh  who  had  led  Eis  people 
a  long  and  weary  way  had  to  be  justified  if  this  remnant 
were  to  be  filled  with  hope  and  courage  for  the  future. 

Such  a  task  required  a  master  mind  which  was  found  in 
the  prophet  Ezekiel.    He  was  a  man  of  broad  culture,  both 
a  prophet  and  priest,  a  son  of  a  priest  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  a  member  of  the  aristocratic  class,  Then 
quite  young  he  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with  a  group 
at  597  B,  C,  and  for  many  years  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  "watchman"  over  the  fortunes  of  the  people,  to  warn 
them  of  the  just  consequences  of  their  acts. 

Like  the  previous  prophets,  he  received  a  very  real 
vision  that  dedicated  him  to  his  high  and  holy  task,  "In  a 
trance  he  saw  the  throne  of  Yahweh  in  a  great  storm-cloud 
that  came  from  the  north  and  flashed  lightening  in  all  di- 
rections.   Four  mysterious  beings,  looking  like  men  but  each 
with  four  heads,  that  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle. 
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with  four  wings  shining  in  unearthly  brilliance,  bore  aloft 
the  throne  which  had  four  glittering  wheels  whose  rima  were 

(1) 

covered  with  eyes.    As  they  ajjproached  with  a  deafening  roar" 

(9) 

Ezekiel  saw  "the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  Yahweh. " 'This 
mystical  experience  dominated  the  prophet's  entire  ministry. 
He  had  seen  the  vision  of  the  rnajesty,  glory  and  holiness 
of  Yahweh,  a  new  realization  of  the  divine  ideal  for  his 
sinful  countrymen  came  to  him,  and  he  consecrated  his  entire 
purpose  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  ideal, 

C.  His  prophetic  contribution. 

!•  Before  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem. 

It  was,  therefore,  that  his  earlier  messages  were 
dominated  by  judgment,    llo  other  prophet  was  so  severe  in 
his  denunciations  of  the  sins  of  his  countrymen  or  so  vehe- 
ment in  picturing  the  long  history  of  apostasy,  idolatry  and 
immorality  with  their  resulting  punishment.    The  remaining 
inhabitants  in  Jerusalem  were  entertaining  plans  of  rebellion 
and  the  disatisfied  exiles  v/ere  urgin{i  them  on.    V/ith  strange 
symbolic  actions  lizekiel  announced  the  coming  catastrophe  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  with  elaborate  allegories  he  sur- 
veyed the  past  history  of  the  nation.     Isaiali  had  walked 
barefoot  and  naked  for  three  years  as  a  symbol  of  the  coming 

(1)  Bewer:  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  169 

(2)  Ezekiel  l:28f. 
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captivity  of  Judah,     Jeremiah  had  dashed  an  earthen  jar  to 
pieces  to  impreso  his  audience  with  the  iiiJiinent  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,    izekiel  surpassed  them  all  in  his  dr£u::atic 
actions.    About  four  years  before  the  actual  siege  of  Jerus- 
alem he  carefully  measured  out  war  rations  of  food  and  water 
upon  which  he  lived  for  many  days.    At  another  time  he  repre- 
sented the  fall  of  Jerusalem  by  preparing  a  bundle  of  clothes 
and  other  necessary  articles  and  piling  them  against  the 
wall  surrounding  his  house.     In  the  night  after  digging  a 
hole  in  the  mud  wall,  he  crawled  through  the  opening,  thrust 
his  goods  through,  and  carried  them  off  as  if  escaping  from 
a  besieging  army.    Such  an  action  was  symbolical  of  the  fate 
that  awaited  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  who 
should  also  be  forced  into  captivity  and  exile. 

The  judgment  was  to  be  individual  as  well  as  national, 
Pveligion  was  a  matter  of  the  individual,  reward  for  right- 
eousness was  individual,  and  suffering  for  wickedness  must 
be  the  same,    A  proverb  of  the  people  was, 

"The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  child- 
ren's teeth  are  set  on  edge."  (2) 

Ezekiel  taught  them  that  they  suffered  for  their  ov/n  sins. 

ijanctuaries  had  been,  defiled  by  pagan  sacrifices. 

"For  when  I  had  brought  them  into  the  land,  which  I 
sv/are  to  give  unto  them,  then  they  saw  every  high 


(1)  J.M.r,  Smith;  Prophets  and  Their  Times,  p. 165, 

(2)  Ezekiel  18:2, 


hill,  and  every  thick  tree,  and  they  offered  there 
their  sacrifices,  and  there  they  presented  the  pro- 
vocation of  their  offering;  there  also  they  .lade 
their  sweet  savor,  and  they  poured  out  there  their 
drink  offerings."  (l) 

(2) 

Even  the  temple  itself  had  been  profaned  by  idolatry, 
Bloodshed,  pppression,  bribery  and  fraud  together  with  the 
ritual  offences  of  "abbath  breaking  and  despising  of  sacred 
things  were  equally  denounced  by  this  prophet-prieot.  In 
his  rebukes  we  see  that  J  zekiel  had  broken  v/ith  the  tradi- 
tion that  children  suffer  for  their  parents*  sins,  and  that 
sons  are  forgiven  through  the  merits  of  fathers.  According 
to  his  theory, 

"The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die:  the  son  shall 
not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall 
the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son;  the  right- 
eousness of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  hira, "  (3) 

False  prophets  had  arisen,  leading  people  astray  v/ith 
their  proraises  of  peace  and  future  joy.    But  destruction 
would  overtake  them,    Zedekiah  had  proved  disloyal  to  the 
king  of  Babylon,  but  he  and  his  people  would  suffer.  In 
fact,  Tzekiel  went  through  the  entire  list  of  faithless 
people,  the  king,  the  nobles,  the  idolaters,  the  lying  proph- 
ets, the  unrighteous  individuals,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  entire  land  of  Judah,    All  were  included  in  his  prophecy 


(1)  Ezekiel  20:28 

(2)  Ezekiel  8. 

(3)  Ezekiel  18:20 
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of  ruin.    Judah  had  been  rebellious  and  nust  be  punished. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  period  the  pro^jhet's  wiffe  died. 
He  had  loved  her  dearly  but  instead  of  mourning  or  la.aenting 
as  "was  the  eastern  custom,  he  treated  her  death  in  a  syrobol- 
ic  manner.    His  experience  was  a  living  prophecy  of  the  grief 
that  was  to  fall  upon  Judah.    As  had  had  suffered  so  they 
would  suffer  when  the  news  should  arrive  of  the  downfall  of 
their  beloved  city.    As  he  had  received  his  loss  in  silence 
so  their  grief  would  be  past  all  power  of  expression. 

Seven  nations  are  raentioned  in  his  prophecies  of  doom 
concerning  foreign  people.    Ammon,  Moab,  Ldom,  Thilistia, 
Tyre,  Sidon  and  Egypt  were  all  to  be  destroyed.    Ammon  had 
mocked  Jerusalem  in  her  calamity  and  Tyre  had  boasted  of  her 
riches,  power  and  wisdom;  but  both  would  be  punished  for 
their  arrogance.    Through  these  chapters  we  see  clearly  the 
desire  for  revenge  on  the  nations  who  ho.d  gloated  over  the 
disaster  of  Judah,  the  conviction  that  Babylon  was  to  dom- 
inate the  civilized  world,  and  the  assurance  that  Yahweh 
would  vindicate  his  honor  and  pow^er.    People  had  been  saying 
that  the  "way  of  Yahweh  was  not  fair",^"^^  so  Ezekiel  was 
insistent  in  his  conviction  that  Yahv/eh  would  win  back  tlie 
prestige  he  had  lost, "that  the  nations  may  knov;  that  I  am 


(1)  I^zekiel  18:^^5,29 

(2)  Ezekiel  36:23f 
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2.  After  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem^ 

•Vith  the  ca^^ture  of  Jerusalem  the  whole  tenor  of 
Ezekiel's  message  was  changed.     Instead  of  emphasizing  the 
wickedness  of  Judali  and  the  consequence  of  punishraent  he 
preached  a  coming  deliverance  from  exile  and  the  dawn  of  a 
glorious  future.    Turning  to  those  who  were  crushed  and  hope- 
less, the  prophet  assured  them  that  Yahweh  did  not  desire 
their  death,  but  their  righteous  consecrated  lives. 

"If  he  turn  from  his  sin,  and  do  that  which  is  la^jvful 
and  right;  •  ...  he  shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not 
die."  (1) 

"\7eak  despair  was  as  fatal  now  as  was  vain  hope  before."  (2) 
\Vhen  Ezekiel  discovered  that  the  people  were  ready  for  a  mes- 
sage of  encouragement,  he  gave  it  to  them,  seeking  to  sustain 
the  despairing  exiles  with  the  promise  of  the  ultimate  res- 
toration of  the  divine  favor  to  all  who  truly  desired  it. 

Ezekiel  was  firmly  convinced  that  true  repentance  was 
the  fundamental  condition  of  the  restoration  of  Yaliweh^s 
goodwill. 

"For  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth, 
saitli  the  Lord  Jehovah:  wherefore  turn  yourselves, and 
live."  (3) 

Israel's  sin  had  been  the  cause  of  her  disaster,  but  each  had 
an  individual  responsibility,  regardless  of  past  errors. 

(1)  Ezekiel  33:14f,  15f. 

(2)  Fowler:  The  Literature  of  Ancient  Israel,  p. 240 

(3)  Ezekiel  18:32. 
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Yahweh  was  holy,  and  only  as  His  Holiness  was  reflected  in 
the  life  of  the  people  could  real  and  permanent  fellowship 
between  Israel  and  her  God  be  possible.     Israel  v/ould  be 
chosen  anew  and  v/ould  become  gladly  obedient  to  Yaliweh. 
Instead  of  a  misunderstanding,  stupid  people  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  ways  of  God,  would  be  an  understanding  remn'j.nt 
who  v/ould  desire  to  obey  the  comtnandment  of  Yahweh, 

After  this  prep.aration  the  exiles  were  to  be  restored 
to  the  promised  land,  there  to  live  forever  in  prosperity 
and  in  the  fear  of  Yahweh.     The  cities  would  be  inhabited, 
the  waste  places  built,  and  the  survivors  of  northern  and 
southern  kingdoms  v/ere  to  be  united  in  this  new  comraonv/c  Ith 
where  Israel's  true  ideal  would  be  reached.    The  land  would 
be  ms-de  rich  and  fertile,  the  nation  would  beco.ne  strong 
and  numerous,  and  prosperity  and  peace  should  be  their  por- 
tion. 

In  the  past  Israel  had  suffered  from  unjust  and  faith- 
less rulers.    Hot  so  in  the  new  kingdom,  for  Yahweh  Himself 
would  be  the  great  Shepherd  of  Kis  flock  v/ho  would  lead 
them  back  to  their  home  and  give  them  green  pastures.  Over 
them  he  would  appoint  a  descendent  of  David  to  rule  as  His 
earthly  representative. 

"And  my  servant  David  shall  be  king  over  them;  and 
they  shall  all  have  one  shepherd;  they  shall  also 
walk  in  mine  ordinances,  and  observe  iny  statutes, 
and  do  them  and  David  my  servant  shall  be 


their  prince  for  ever,"  ' 
In  these  passages  "prince"  and  "king"  are  used  without  dis- 
tinction. Since  he  is  called  "Da,vid"  it  is  probaole  that 
Ezekiel  had  in  mind  a  scion  of  the  Davidic  line,  although 
some  sc3iolar3  think  he  merely  meant  one  of  the  spirit  and 
power  of  David. 

During  Ezekiel* s  earlier  message  he  had  portrayed 
very  vividly  Yahweh  leaving  His  teraxjle,  refusing  to  make 
His  abode  in  a  place  of  idolatry  and  paganism.    His  holy 
name  had  been  profaned,    2ut  at  the  tiine  of  the  restoration 
the  "sanctuary  would  be  reouilt,  Yahweh  would  reenter  it, 

(2 

and  establish  an  eternal  covenant  of  peace  v/ith  His  people," 

"lly  tabernacle  also  shall  "oe  with  them;  and  I  will 
be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  i^eople."  (i) 

Israel  was  too  weak  to  resist  invasion  before.  Her 

sin  and  faithlessness  had  left  her  defenceless,  but  in  the 

future  Yahweh  would  protect  her.    Though  nations  from  the 

farthest  ends  of  the  earth  should  come.  He  would  destroy 

them,  Iiizekiel  remembered  the  experience  of  his  childhood 

when  the  dread  Scythians  had  swept  dov/n  from  the  north,  and 

he  foresaw  the  danger  in  wliich  the  new  kingdom  v/ould  be 

placed  unless  its  enemies  were  reduced  to  helplessness.  The 

Hebrews*  future  security  was  dependent  on  the  dov/nfoll  of 

(1)  Szekiel  37:27 

(2)  Siselen:  I'roiJhetic  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, vol  2 

p,  348 

(3)  Ezekiel  37:27 
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these  people.    Also,  the  nations  of  the  distant  north  would 

need  an  overwhelming  proof  of  Yahweh's  sovereign  power,  "he 

prophet  craved  a  complete  vindication  ol  Ills  might  tli^t  all 

people  night  recognize  His  supre.'aacy,    3o  1-zekiel  pictured 

the  oncoming  invasion  under  the  leadership  of  Gog  from  the 

land  of  Magog,    They  would  arrive  in  Palestine,  but  Israel 

would  not  need  to  strike  one  blow.  "By  an  act  of  God  and 

without  human  Intervention  they  would  be  exterminated,  and 

with  them  all  danger  for  the  future  v;oul'i  disappear," 

Yahv/eh  is  represented  aa  saying, 

"I  v/ill  seek  that  v/hich  was  lost,  and  v/ill  bring  back 
that  v/hich  was  driven  away,  and  will  bind  up  tliat 
which  was  broken,  and  vdll  strengthen  that  which  was 
sick."  (2) 

In  all  theae  prophecies  we  see  the  prophet's  con- 
viction that  Yahweh  could  do  anything  that  ought  to  be  done 
and  that  liis  supreine   active  for  restoring  Israel  and  destroy- 
ing the  other  nations  v/as  to  bring  glory  to  His  name.  This 
ides-  was  due  to  Ezekiel*s  lofty  conception  of  Yahv/eh,  that 
He  was  a  God  of  one  people  v/ith  those  destinies  His  na -le  was 
linked,  that  liis  rule  of  them  was  the  revelation  of  Hi iself 
to  the  eyes  of  nankind. 

"T?ierefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah:  How  will  I 
bring  back  the  captivity  of  Jacob,  and  have  mercy 
upon  the  whole  house  of  Israel;  and  I  will  be  jealous 

(1)  H.  P.  SMiths  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  207  • 

(2)  Ezekiel  34:16 
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for  my  holy  naiae  •  •  •  and  tliey  shall  know  that  I 
am  Jeyova]-"  their  God,"  (l) 

His  priestly  contribution, 

Ezekiel  wo,s  a  priest  as  well  as  a  prophet.  He  re- 
alized that  the  fundaniental  question  regarding  the  future  of 
his  race  was  not  whether  they  would  be  restored  to  their 
home  but  whether  they  would  guard  against  their  past  mistakes 
and  live  according  tc  Yahweh's  commandments ,     ".'ith  infinite 
pains  and  detail  he  developed  a  tlieocratic  government  in 
v/hich  a  hierarchy  and  not  a  monarchy  was  in  supreinacy»  and 
for  which  government  he  prepared  a  constitution  and  ritual. 
"Ezekiel  regarded  it  as  the  aim  and  task  of  his  prophetic 

and  pastoral  mission  tc  educate  individuals  not  only  to  be 

(2) 

religious,  out  also  to  be  members  of  a  commnity."  his 
vision  of  the  new  Jerusalem  wa-s  a  picture  of  t?ie  kingdom  of 
God  in  its  final  and  perfect  state.    He  had  been  a  priest 
in  the  teraple,  was  a  friend  of  ritual  and  law,  so  his  legis- 
lation for  the  approaching  ^lessianic  age  was  legalistic  and 
ceremonial.    The  center  of  the  new  order  was  not  to  be  the 
royal  palace  but  the  temple  in  which  Yahv/eh  would  dwell  in 
majesty  and  glory.    Partly  from  his  remembrance  of  the  old 
temple  in  Jerusalem  and  partly  from  the  great  temples  in 
Babylon,  he  developed  a  plan  of  a  restored  sanctuary.  His 

(1)  Szekiel  39:25,28b 

(2)  Cornill:  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  120 
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chief  purpose  was  to  irapress  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
the  transcendent  holineaa  of  Yahweh  v/hich  he  did  by  o-^ipha- 
sizing  ritual  and  cereiuoiiy.     In  order  to  guard  that  holiness 
from  any  contamination  with  profane  objectSfOnly  the  priests 
were  allowed  to  enter  t}.e  inner  courtt  thus  imking  a  sharp 
distinction  betv/een  them  and  the  Levites.    The  land  next  to 
the  temple  was  given  to  the  priests  and  Levites;  the  prince» 
in  order  that  he  mi^'ht  not  oppress  his  xjeople  with  huge 
taxes  as  former  ones  had  done,  deceived  a  portion  of  terri- 
tory v/hich  he  should  till  like  every  other  Israelite;  and 
each  tribe  wps  to  obtain  its  determinate  portion  of  the  sa- 
cred land.     The  chief  duty  of  the  prince  was  not  to  rule  as 
had  tl^e  selfish  and  inefficient  tyrants  before  him,  but  was 
to  protect  and  support  the  te.;iple  service  supplying  the  ma- 
terials of  worship  and  acting  as  a  representative  of  the 
people. 

Of  course  Szekiel's  plan  was  never  fully  adopted.  It 
was  rather  a  'lessianic  picture  of  what  ought  to  be,  a  con- 
structive plan  of  the  priestly  ideal  of  holiness.  Sxinos  had 
declared  Yahweh* s  scorn  for  offerings  and  sacrifice;  Isaiah 
was  equally  vehement  in  his  denunciation  of  festivals  and 
vain  oblations;  Jeremiah  denied  that  Yahweh  had  given  a  law 

concerning  ritual;  but  Ezekiel,  ignoring  all  this,  made 

( 1  ^ 

ritual  and  ceremony  Yahweh* s  chief  concern.  ^ 

(1)  H.  r,  Sifliths  ::eligion  of  Israel,  p. 210 
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Ezekiel  has  been  termed  the  father  of  Judaism.  He 
made  Yahweh  more  transcendent,  his  interest  in  cerenonial- 
ism  developed  into  localism,  he  centered  the  interebtt,  of 
the  people  around  the  temple  and  ritual,  he  imperiled  the 
suprecuicy  of  the  ethical  ele;nent  in  the  religious  life,  i-^ut 
the  ''essianic  hope  as  set  forth  by  this  prophet  "formed  one 
of  the  most  powerful  impulses  that  made  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Jewish  state." 


\ 


(l)    Skinner:  Ezekiel  (H.B.I). )  Vol  1.,  p.  819 
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CHAPTER  II 
DEUTIilRO  -  ISAIAH 
A.  Factors  which  influenced  the  prophetic  raeasage. 

.-Tiile  Nebuchadrezzar  ruled  the  Babylonian  empire, 
the  Jews  were  apijarently  subjected  to  no  serious  persecu- 
tions.   But  when  he  died  in  561  j3,  C,  their  conditions  were 
not  so  happy.    Evil  ■'erodach  reigned  out  two  years  and  was 
murdered  for  his  wickedness  by  his  brother-in-law,  Ilerig- 
lissar,who  had  been  a  general  in  the  aryny  that  besieged 
Jerusalem,    His  reign  lasted  but  four  years,  his  son*3  but 
nine  months,  and  ITabonidus  ascended  the  throne  in  555  B,  C« 
as  the  last  of  the  Babylonian  kings.    lie  had  none  of  the 
prestige  nor  executive  ability  of  the  mighty  Ifebuchadrezzar. 
Instead  of  paying  attention  to  the  problems  that  concerned 
his  subjects,  he  spent  his  tiiie  excavating  sites  of  ancient 
temples  and  unearthing  the  treasures  of  the  past.  The  result 
was  that  the  civil  and  military  organization  of  the  state 
fell  into  decay  and  the  whole  empire  vj-is  exposed  to  the  in- 
vasion of  a  foreign  enemy. 

Cyrus,  a  king  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Anzan,  had 
raised  himself  to  high  power  in  his  c.-.ti  country.    He  seized 
the  throne  of  Media  and  made  himself  master  of  an  enormous 
territory,  extending  from  the  Caspian  ^:ea  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  taking  the  title,  "King  of  Persia,"    After  conquering 


CroesuSf  king  of  Lydia,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
supposedly  impregnable  Babylon.     It  seemed  to  the  exiles 
who  were  no  doubt  watching  these  political  raoveinents  that 
the  destruction  of  the  Babylonian  empire  was  but  a  question 
of  time.    As  the  captivity  had  lengthened  the  material  con- 
dition of  the  Hebrews  had  grown  worse,  the  Babylonian  yoke 
had  become  more  oppressive,  and  the  longing  fcr  their  old 
home  increased  with  the  years.     It  was,  therefore,  that  they 
saw  in  Cyrus  a  deliverer  and  a  bringer  of  vengeance  on  their 
oppressors.    Anxiously  and  full  of  confidence  they  waited 
for  the  saviour  who  would  destroy  Babylon  and  again  restore 
Jerusalem, 

B.  Problem  of  authorship. 

It  is  believed  by  many  scholars  that  chapters  40-55 
of  the  book  of  Isaiah  were  ivritten  at  this  ti  le.  In  all  prob- 
ability these  chapters  were  copied  on  the  sane  roll  as  the 
writings  of  Isaiah,  and  being  without  a  signature  caiue  to 
be  considered  his  work.    Their  author  is  called  Deutero- 
Isaiah,   (deutero  meaning  second)  and  he  is  generally  thought 
to  have  -wit ten  his  beautiful  messages  in  Babylon  towards 
the  close  of  the  exile  when  hope  of  a  return  was  brighter 
and  more  Imminent.    So le  scholars  attribute  chapters  56-65 
to  Deutero-Isaiah  also,  while  some  claim  that  these  chapters 
are  a  still  later  addition,  the  work  of  a  Tritoylsaiah,  or  a 
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compilation  from  various  sources,    Chaxitera  40-55  seem  to 
be  ;i  distinct  unit  as  far  aa  Ideals,  beliefs,  style  and  dic- 
tion are  concerned,  and  fit  in  the  disorganized  loneliness 
of  captivity  rather  tl.aa  tlie  post-exilic  period.    T>  e  author 
has  been  called  the  "Great  Unknown",  for  we  have  no  clue  to 
his  identity.     It  has  been  suggested  that  scrie  editor  may 
have  considered  the  book  of  Isaia.h  inadequate  for  such  a 
great  prophet,  and  so  desired  to         to  it;  or  he  may  have 
feared  that  the  writinfj:s  of  the  anonymous  prophet  "would  be 
lost  sight  of  unless  given  a  protecting  name  and  made  a  part 
of  the  canon. "^^^     Vlio  he  wo-s  we  do  not  know,  but  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  tenderness,  sensitive  to  nature  and  life, 
courageous  and  patient  in  adversity,  is  revealed  in  his 
prophecies. 

C.  The  Prophet*  8  '"essianic  contriaution. 

His  Messianic  purpose  grev/  out  of  the  social  and 
political  conditions  of  his  day.    His  messages  "/ere  intended 
for  all  scattered  Jews  everywhere,  to  arouse  and  encourage 
them,  so  that  when  the  opportunity  came  they  would  go  back 
and  rebuild  Jerusalem,    He  believed  that  the  time  was  at 
hand,  for  he  saw  in  Cyrus  the  future  conqueror  of  Babylon. 

Deutero  -  Isaiah  has  often  been  called  the  prophet  of 
consolation  for  the  keynote  of  his  entire  message  is  found 


(l)  Cheyne:  Inti-oduction  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  p. 238 


in  tlie  openinc  words  of  his  book, 

"Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God. 
Speak  ye  coiaf ortably  to  Jerusale;a;  and  cry  unto  her, 
that  her  warfare  is  accompliGhed,  that  her  iniquity 
is  pardoned,  that  she  hath  received  of  Jehor.'ih's  hand 
double  for  all  iier  sins,"  (l) 

Israel  need  not  despair,  for  Yahweh  their  God  would  not  per- 
mit His  words  of  premise  to  be  unfulfilled.    He  had  chosen 
Israel  and  would  never  forsake  her. 

"Pear  thou  not,  for  I  am  v/ith  thee;  be  not  disaayed,  for 
I  am  thy  God;  I  will  strengthen  thee;  yea  I  v/ill  help 
thee;  yea,  I  will  ux^hold  thee  v/ith  the  right  hand  of 
rqy  righteousness,"  (2) 

Like  Joshua,  Deutero-Isaiah  had  to  encourage  his  conix^atriots 
"Pear  nott"  he  cried  again  and  again;  and  each  tivae  he  gave 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him.    Because  of  the  na- 
ture of  Yaliweh  and  the  mission  of  Israel,  he  was  able  to  con 
vince  those  despairing  exiles  of  a  hapijier  future. 

Since  it  was  Deutero-Isaiah' s  mission  to  comfort,  to 
stimulate  faith  and  encourage  hope,  he  paid  much  attention 
to  the  thought  of  God.    Yahweh  was  the  creator  cf  all  things 

"I  am  Yahweh  that  raaketh-all  things;  that  stretcheth 
forth  the  heavens  alone;  that  spreadeth  abroad  the 
earth  by  ii^yself,"  (3) 

"I  form  the  lirht,  and  create  darkness;  I  make  peace 
and  create  evil,"  (4) 

"I  have  -lade  the  earth,  and  created  man  upon  it:  I, 
even  my  hands,  have  stretched  out  the  heavens;  and 
all  their  host  have  I  comnnded."  (S) 


(1)  Isaiah  40:1,2.  (3)  Isaiah  44:24 

(2)  Isaiah  41:10  (4)  Isaiah  45:7 

(5)  Isaiah  45:12 
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He  w'ls  also  eternal. 

""/ho  hath  wrcui^jlit  and  done  it,  callinc  the  generations 
from  the  beginning?  I,  JeliovaJi,  the  first  and  with 
the  last,  I  a.-i  he."  (l) 

He  \vas  all-powerful,  A  particular  evidence  of  Yaliweh's  pov/er 

was  in  His  ability  to  plan  the  future. 

"I  am  God  and  there  is  none  like  me;  declaring  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  things 
that  are  not  yet  done,"  {2) 

If  the,  Yahv/eh  was  an  eternal  Being,  creator  of  all  things» 

governor  of  all  events,  v/hat  need  was  there  for  other  gods? 

Deutero-Isaiah  felt  keenly  the  utter  poiverlessness  of  all 

other  gods  and  the  futility  of  diols.    How  foolish  it  was 

for  a  man  to  plant  a  fir  tree,  chop  it  dovm  for  firewood, 

warm  hiraself  as  it  ourned,  bake  his  bread  and  roast  his 

meat  in  its  heat,  and  then  to  raake  from  what  wood  remained 

(3 ) 

uncharred  a  graven  i:nage  to  worship.        Idols  had  no  power 

to  predict  the  future  or  to  do  either  good  or  evil.  Yahweh 

was  t}ie  only  '^od. 

"I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last;  and  besides  me 
there  is  no  God."  (4) 

Not  only  did  the  prophet  make  Yahiveh  eternal  and  omnipotent, 
but  just,  faithful,  holy  and  merciful.    He  used  Hcsea*s 
figure  of  Israel  as  Yahweh's  wife  and  even  added  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  motherhood  of  God. 


(1)  Isaiah  41:4 

(2)  Isaiah  46:9c-10a. 


(3)  Isaiah  44:12-20 

(4)  Isaiah  44:6f. 
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"Hearken  unto  me,  0  house  of  Jacob,  and  all  the 
remnant  of  the  house  of  Israel,  that  have  been 
borne  by   le  from  their  bitth,"  (l) 

Yaliweh  was  the  shepherd,  feeding  the  flock  and  carrying  the 

lambs  in  His  bosom.     He  was  the  strength  for  those  who  were 

weary.     lie  was  the  ^>edee:ner  of  Israel.     Jith  such  a  God, 

Israel  should  have  a  great  future.    As  prophets  were  called 

and  annointed,  so  Yahv/eh  had  called  Israel  and  annointed  her 

with  li-is  spirit. 

Having  thus  interpreted  God  to  his  people,  Deutero- 

Isaiah  found  himself  fa.ce  to  face  v/ith  a  difficult  question. 

If  Yahv;eh  could  do  all  things,  and  if  He  truly  loved  Israel, 

why  had  He  allowed  her  to  suffer  so?    The  four  Servant  Toeras 

contain  the  proj^het^s  ansv/er  and  give  hio  beliefs  concerning 

Israel's  mission  to  the  world.     These  i->oeiig  are  found  in 

Isaiah  42:1-4;     49:1-6;     50:4-9  and  52:13-53:12. 

As  Cyrus  was  considered  the  hu-nan  instrument  of 

Israel's  external  redemption,  so  the  Suffering  Servant  was 

pictured  as  the  "hunan  agent  through  whom  her  inward  or 

(2) 

moral  renev/al  wns  affected."        But  in  a  far  greater  sense 
than  Cyrus,  was  Israel  the  Servant  of  '^ahv/eh.  Sometinies 
this  Servant  ic  pictured  as  the  whole  of  Israel,  the  seed  of 
Abraham. 

"But  thou,  Israel,  my  servant,  Jacob  whom  I  have 
chosen,  the  seed  of  Abraliam  my  friend,   ...  I  have 

(1)  Isaiah  46:3 

(2)  Knudson:  Beacon  Lights  of  History,  p. 270 


chosen  tlieet  and  not  cast  thee  av/ay.' 
In  another  passage  the  nation  io  conai('ered  too  unworthyt 
too  worthy,  too  deaf  and  too  blind  to  be  asaicned  to  such 
a  holy  taak,  and  the  Servant  appears  aa  the  i>ersonif ication 
of  the  pious  remnant  of  the  people;  t) e  true  effective 
larael.    IJany  have  thought  that  this  is  too  broad  an  inter- 
pretation and  would  see  in  t?ie  Servant  an  individual  "essiah, 
"In  the  great  final  passage,  Isaiah  52^13  -  53:12,  the  fig- 
ure seems  individualized  as  that  of  one  who  has  for  the 
sake  of  others  borne  cruel  punishment,  pouring  out  his  soul 

Lz) 

unto  death,  so  that  it  liaS  been  made  an  offering  for  sin,'^ 
Since  the  Servant  of  these  powins  is  an  exalted  figure,  in- 
terested in  a  world  program,  and  destined  to  carry  the  sal- 
vation of  Yaliv/eh  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  not  intended  to  represent  the  Israel  of  pro^^hecy 
or  history,  the  wayward,  sinful  Israel,   out  an  ideal  Israel 
embodied  in  the  faithful  remnant,    I.e  wag  a  personification 
of  the  righteous  exiles  who,  having  kcwt  themselves  free 
from  idolatry  and  degeneracy  were  destined  to  accomplish 
Yah\veh*3  purpose  for  the  v/orld. 

The  first  Song,  42:1-4,  emphasi7-es  the  mission  of  the 
Servant,  which  was  to  bring  the  true  religion  to  the  nations 


(1)  Isaiah  41:8, 9f, 

(2)  Fovfler:  Origin  and  Growth  of  Hebrew  Heligion,p.l36 
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of  the  v/orld.     The  second,  49:1-6,  describes  his  divine 
equipment  for  this  mission  and  the  vain  labor  that  he  has 
so  far  expended.    The  third  song,  50:4-9,  is  a  splendid 
picture  of  the  invincible  faith  and  confidence  of  the  ser- 
vant during  his  suffering  and  extre.ae  o^^position.     The  fourth, 
52:13-53:12,  is  the  cli.nax  of  the  four  passatTes  and  describes 
the  Servant's  martyrdom  and  future  exaltation,  when  he  is 
crovTned  with  glory  and  honor. 

Thus  Deutero-Isaiah  took  the  ITessianic  ideal  of  the 
pre-exilic  prophets,  interpreted  it  in  universal  terms  and 
marie  it  concrete  by  picturing  it  as  Yahweh's  ideal  servant. 
All  the  sufferings  and  husniliations  of  Israel's  past  had 
been  but  the  training  for  future  service.     Their  suffering 
w^s  vicarious,  for  the  3elf-sa,crif icing  service  of  redeeming 
mankind  must  be  their  highest  ideal,    7ith  such  a  conception 
the  ^)avidic  prince  of  earlier  prophecies  seems  insignificant; 
the  victorious  warrior  of  Isaiah  9:6  appears  unimportant  in 
comparison  with  this  heroic  sufferer  "drjstined  to  be  crowned 
by  later  generations  simply  because  he  had  proved  himself 
a  faithful  servant  of  Cod  and  hi 3  f  ellowmen. "  ^ 

The  problem  of  Israel's  suffering  was  bound  up  in- 
separaoly  with  her  future  and  the  conception  of  her  rriission 
to  the  world.     The  prophet  was  not  laerely  uescribing  what 


(l)  Kent:  Germons,  "Epistles  and  Apocalypses  of  Israel's 

Trophets,  p,46. 
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the  distant  future  would  bring,  but  was  ap^-ealing  directly 
to  the  afflicted,  scattered  .nembers  of  his  race,  that  they 
might  have  the  cour-ice  to  leave  the  o^^.ortuni ties  and  rauter- 
ial  luxuries  of  x>abylon  and  I^gypt  for  the  seemingly  hope- 
less tr.sk  of  rebuilding  Jerusalem,     It  would  take  supreme 
faith  in  Yahv;eh  and  confidence  in  the  Tebrow  nission  to  the 
world  to  accomplish  such  a  seemingly  hopeless  task  of  making 
Jeruar.lem  a  Holy  City  that  v/ould  "win  for  Yahweh  the  homage 
of  all  t}:e  world, "  ^'^"^ 

'7ith  vivid  pictures  of  material  and  spiritual  great- 
ness the  jrop} et  aroused  the  despairing  exiles  to  enthusiasm 
and  frith.     Their  return  to  Judah  v/ris  to  be  more  marvelous 
than  was  the  exodus  from  Egypt.  Palestine  v;ould  be  no  longer 
barren  pnd  fruitless  but  abounding  in  rivers  and  glorious 
vegetrtion. 

"For  Yahweh  hath  comforted  Zionj  he  hath  comforted 
all  her  waste  placs,  and  hath   nade  her  -A-ilderness 
like  Eden,  and  her  desert  like  the  garden  of  Yahv/eh; 
joy  and  gladness  shall  be  found  tlierein,  thanksgiving, 
and  the  voice  of  melod3e."  (2) 

But  best  of  all,  Yahweh  v/ould  be  v/ith  them,  and  would  oe 
manifest  in  them,    Deuterc-Isaiah' s  details  of  the  restora- 
tion are  very  general,     'inhere  is  none  of  the  prie^stly  element 
as  there  w  s  in  J  zekiel,  no  directions  are  given  for  the 

(1)  Kent:  Sermons,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypses  of  Israel's 

PrOi^hets,  p. 47, 

(2)  Isaiah  51:3 
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rebuilding  of  the  temple,  nor  is  there  any  emphasis  on  sac- 
rifice and  ritual,    Tlie  restoration  as  this  prophet  conceiTes 
it  does  not  simply  concern  itself,  but  is  part  of  the  con- 
▼ersion  of  the  world,  resulting  in  every  knee  jowing  to 
Yahweh  and  every  tongue  confessing  Kim, 

Israel  had  been  cliosen  from  the  moment  of  her  concep- 
tion to  oe  the  Servant  of  Yahv/eh,    Ke  had  taught  her,  had 
made  her  a  "polished  shaft",  and  kept  her  close  in  His  quiver. 
Israel  knew  she  was  chosen  of  God,  but  persecutions  had  inade 
this  Servant  lose  heart.     Suddenly,  and  in  the  midst  of 
national  despair,  God  announced  that  tJ.e    lost  glurious  period 
of  her  career  was  yet  to  be.    Her  mission  was  to  extend  be- 
yond herself  and  include  t}ie  nations  of  the  world.  Jerusalem 
was  to  be  the  religious  center  of  this  world  and  the  farthest 
people  were  to  come  tc  it  to  worship  Yahweh.    Here  racial 
barriers  are  broken  dov/n  and  the  religion  of  Israel  becomes 
the  religion  of  the  world, 

"Behold,  my  servant  whom  I  uphold;  my  chosen,  in 
whom  ray  soul  delighteth:  I  have  put  :ny  opirit  upon 
him;  he  will  bring  forth  justice  to  the  Gentiles,. 
He  will  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged,  till  he  have 
set  justice  in  the  earth;  and  the  isles  shall  wait 
for  his  lav;."  (l) 


(l)  Isaiah  42:1,4. 
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CHAPTER  III 
Sm-T^tA-RY  OF  KXILIC  PROPHECY 

Just  as  v/e  found  the  emphasis  of  the  earlier  prophets 
to  ue  on  judgment  and  doom,  so  we  find  the  exilic  prophets 
preaching  a  future  restora,tion.     Influenced  by  the  teachings 
of  Ezekiel  and  the  great  unknovm  prophet  called  Deutero- 
Isaiah,  the  Israelites  came  to  believe  that  Yahweh  had  not 
cast  them  off,  nor  was  He  powerless.    For  a  while  it  had 
been  necessary  for  them  to  suffer,  t}ieir  sinii  had  demanded 
punishment.    How  Yahweh  was  ready  to  forgive  them  and  promise 
them  a  glorious  future  if  tliey  were  vi^illing  to  obey  His 
commandments.    From  this  time  the  Jewish  people  oecoae  a 
forward-looking  nation,  conscious  of  a  great  destiny.  The 
purpose  of  their  lives  was  to  please  Yahweh  which  they  did 
according  to  the  la\.s  contained  in  the  book  of  Deuteronojqy. 
Their  c'Olden  age  w;.s  in  the  future,  and  this  hope  proved  an 
incentive  and  a  constant  source  of  strength  when  the  hard- 
ships and  discouragement  of  rebuilding  the  Holy  City  actually 
came  to  pa,sa. 
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PART  V 
COITCLUGIOIT 

A«  Summary  of  !Tes3ianic  I'rophecy . 

From  our  survey  of  the  prophetic  teachings  we  dis- 
cover that  these  religious  leaders  were  always  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  their  own  day.    At  times  the  v.orthlesaness 
of  ceremonialism  was  emphasized  and  at  other  times  the  ira- 
port'i.nce  of  the  temple  and  temple  ritual,    ''/hatever  the 
needs  of  the  people,  so  were  the  messages  of  the  prophets, 
Vfhen  the  Hebrews  were  wayA^ard  and  indifferent,  a  message  of 
judgnent  was  hurled  at  them,  that  they  might  repent  of  their 
sins,    "then  they  were  discouraged  and  hopeless,  a  mere  rem- 
nant of  the  original  Israel,  a  message  of  hope  and  redemption 
was  preached  to  comfort  and  console.    As  the  prophets  came 
more  and  more  to  stress  the  ethical  factor  in  the  re^:tora- 
tion  it  cDjne  to  mean  redemption  fron  sin  as  well  as  from 
suffering.    The  T'essianic  hope  in  its  broader  application 
was  to  encourage  the  despondent,  show  them  the  deeper  meaning 
of  their  present  afflictions,  open  their  eyes  to  Yahweh's 
gracious  purposes,  ci^e  the  race  a,  goal  for  which  tc  live 
and  strive,  and  above  all  to  arouse  them  to  effective  action. 
The  fi^;^ure  of  -in  individual  ITessiah  occupied  a  very  subor- 
dinate place  in  the  minds  of  these  great  religious  leaders. 
In  Pv  number  of  book  that  dep-1  with  the  future  of  Israel  he 
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is  not  even  mentioned,  and  in  others  as  in  -:.zekiel,  he  is 
considered  of  relative  uni^aportance,  "ilis  corning  was  not  an 
essential  element  In  the  national  hopes,  "^"^^  At  times  he 
was  thought  ol  as  an  ideal  king.   '    l-Jvidently  he  was  to  be 
connected  v/ith  the  line  of  David,  aut  this  was  less  impor- 
tant than  the  righteous  character  of  his  life  and  rule.  At 
the  close  of  the  exile  he  was  pictured  i>y  Deutero-Isaiph  .is 

the  Suffering  Servant,  the  personification  of  the  refined, 

(•5 ) 

cleansed  and  purified  Israel,        The  proplietic  ccncexjtion 
was  larger  than  that  of  an  individual  and  embraced  the  final 
accomplishment  of  God's  purpose  for  them.    Vie  have  no  com- 
plete Messianic  picture,  for  various  features  ./ere  emphasized 
at  different  times.    Jiut  whatever  fora  it  took,  whether  the 
reign  of  an  individual  Ilessiah  or  a  renev/ed  nation  living  in 
Obedience  to  Yahweh,  "The  Messianic  hope  kept  the  Jews  faith- 
ful to  their  religion  and  obedient  to  their  Law."  ^'"^^ 

B.  Value  of  Messianic  hope. 

'Te  no  longer  try  to  find  references  to  Jesus  a;i  the 
Christ  in  the  T'^essianic  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testainent ,  nor 
do  we  attribute  to  the  prophets  a  supernatural  ability  to 
foretell  the  cominp;  of  Jesus  and  t?ie  sacrifice  of  Calvr-iry. 

(1)  Emmet       s  Itessiah,   (E.R.R)  Vol  8,  p. 574. 

(2)  Isaiah  9:2-7;  ::zekiel  37:24-28. 

(3)  Isaiah  52:13-53:12. 

(4)  H.P.  Smith:  r.eligion  of  Israel,  p. 249 
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Rather  are  we  interested  in  their  ethical  contributions, 
their  attitude  towards  the  social  prooleias  of  tlieir  day, 
"But  the  ethical  idealism  of  these  ancient  seers  and  singers 
was  oorn  out  of  and  sustained  by  their    'esjianic  hope."^^^ 
For  in  the  messages  of  these  courageous  leaders  vie  see  a 
growing*  developing  conception  of  Yahv/eh  as  t?.e  only  true 
God  and  a  God  worth  worshipi^ing  and  lo/ing.     They  gaye  to 
the  v/orld  a  larger  vibion  of  Yahweh's  cliaracter.  Keliance 
on  God  was  the  basis  of  their  national  hope*  und  tlieir  faith 
in  ilim  the  foundation  of  their  dauntless  optiir.ism.  This 
larger  view  of  Yaliweh  increased  tl  eir  appreciation  of  other 
nations  in  His  plan*  and  their  owi  relationship  tmd  reSi-cnsi- 
bilities  to  them.     It  showed  them  the  need  for  ethical  and 
righteous  living  as  an  offering  accept^^ble  to  Yahweh,  It 
gave  them  a  vision  of  world  influence  and  service, 

V/e  marvel  at  the  persistency  of  the  'lessianic  ideal. 
Through  tlie  long  suffering  there  burned  constantly  this  un- 
dying optimism*  which  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  hope  wliich 
grew  rather  than  dimished  in  the  course  of  time.  The  restor- 
ation was  not  the  end  of  Israelis  uniiap^-dness.  It  w:is  out 
the  beginning  of  new  sufferings  and  greater  struggles, 
their  faith  in  a  glorious  future  gave  them  the  steadfastness 
with  v/hich  tliey  endured  untold  misery  and  cruel  persecutions. 


(l)  Knudson:  Pveligious  Teachings  of  the  0,T,,  p,380. 
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APPEITDIX 


"Babylon,  v/hich  properly  indicates  a  city,  is 
used  for  the  country  (Babylonia)  PP.  54,58,86)'.'  Baby- 
lon and  Babylonia  are  used  Interchangeably  by  mny  Old 
Testament  scholars,  including  11, P.  Smith  (Old  Testament 
History,  pp.  276,  342)     "The  siege  betv/een  Babylon  and 
llineveh"    is  implied  in  the  assertion  of  J.M.P,  Smith 
(Prophets  and  Their  Times,  pp.  122,123) 

"The  current  assumption  that  Corner  was  untrue  to 
Ilosea  and  that  she  ±3  identical  v/ith  the  unmimed  woman 
of  Ilosea  3  (p.  18)"  ia  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
George  Adam  Smith  (Minor  Prophets  -  Expositor's  Bible, 
pp.  236-240),  by  J.?,  Peters  (Religion  of  the  Hebrews, 
p,  217)  aiid  by  Knudson  (Beacon  Liglits  of  Prophecy, 
p.  101) 

The  v/riter  of  this  thesis  recognizes  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  name  "Shear jashub" 
represents  a  message  of  great  future  blessing,  but 
even  the  recognition  "only  a  remnant  will  return"  im- 
plies a  hope  of  at  least  "a  remnant"  and  not  complete 
annihilation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Isaiah  11:1-9  and  Micali  5:2 
do  not  rise  and  fall  together.    Fowler  (Literature  of 


Ancient  Israel,  pp#  158,165,)  and  Barton  (lielieion  of 
Israel,  pp.  109,  105)  accept  Isaiah  11:1-9  nnd  only 
credit  Hicah  with  chapters  1-3. 

Concerning  the  date  of  the  siec©  between  Babylon 
and  l^ineveh,  the  writer  is  a\mre  of  the  discussion. 
Since  J.M.P,  Smith  was  the  only  source  read  that  spoke 
approvingly  and  with  conviction  concerning  the  choice 
of  612,  and  since  George  Adara  Smith  (Jeremiah,  p.  383) 
offers  the  alternative  date  of  612  and  606,  and  since 
chronology  was  not  a  major  factor  in  the  thesis,  it 
seemed  wise  to  use  the  generally  accepted  date. 

The  title  of  tliis  thesis  would  be  misleading  if 
this  paper  v/ere  a  textual  criticism  of  specific  Messiani 
passages.  Since  it  is  a  general  study  of  the  Ilessianic 
thought  it  includes  the  Day  of  Yahweh  and  other  beliefs 
pertaining  to  and  related  to  the  'lessianic  Hope  in  par- 
ticular. It  aims  to  be  inclusive  rather  than  exclusive. 

The  reader  will  notice  the  addition  of  several 
articles  from  Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary  in  the  Bibliog 
raphy,  Tliey  were  read  but  unintentionally  omitted  from 
the  first  copy  of  the  thesis. 
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